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Wirn the organization of parties we, of the present time, 
have much to do, as much, perhaps, as those who originated 
them at the inception of our system of government. 

The causes leading to the American Revolution were of the 

growth of many years. When the yoke of oppression became 
unbearable by the masses, means to oppose it were more 
readily found than arranged or put in successful motion. 

It required men for the times These were, prov identially, 

raised up: they stepped out into the front of socie ty, when 
society itself was in its happiest fullness of talent, ge nius, and 
moral worth. The men who formed this government, were 
beyond the reach of corruption. Superior to the fascinations 
of a court, or the blandishments of power, they were equally 
above se duction, and invulnerable to fear. Giants of endur- 
ance and strength, the tried worth of their heroism was found 
equal to the task of establishing freedom for the oppressed, 
and a refuge for the exiles of tyranny. 

The planting of Republicanism upon this Continent was the 
appropriate work of men schooled in adversity; the fruit 
borne by the scions of a hardy stock, transplanted to a genial 
soil. Superior in physical and moral organization to ordinary 
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men, they sprung from an oak which had battled the storm of 
prescription for centuries. Withstanding, again, in its new 
soil, the tempest of Indian war, and the accumulated terrors of 
want, sickness, and a climate of unaccustomed rigor, from this 
stock sprung a democracy so pure that it has grown, and 
thriven, and borne fruit, blessed to the sustenance ‘of national 
strength, for nearly a century of national existence. 

On the rock of Plymouth was kindled a beacon, which ra- 
diated at once from the zenith to the horizon of monarchy , and 
appearing in its refulgent beauty as a divine handwriting upon 
the wall of the universe, struck immediate terror to the heart 
of despotism, as it pres saged the redemption of the world from 
thraldom. 

The Democracy of the New World did not conceive liberal- 
ism as a full-grown man. It had its infancy. It has been 
often misapplie ed, because they who partake most of its benefits 
are they who least understand its application. 

Freedom of speech, and the liberty of the press, are not 
@lene the guarantees of republicanism, nor the surest theories 
to prove the existence of a republic. Where the people are 
governed least they are governed best, and there may be 
found true freedom and national republican democracy. 

In the earlier history of our government we see so little of 
party spirit displayed as to almost induce the belief that it had 
no existence. Such, however, is not the case. There was, 
from the foundation of the government, a democracy, existing 
not so mueh as a governmental power, as the will controlling 
the power of government. And this must continue to exist. 
Antagonism to it has assumed many shapes, and fused with 

many faiths, but the despotism which, during the revolu- 

‘tionary struggle, would have compelled the colonies to remain 
under the control of the mother country, yet lives as the rem- 
nant of a political party, and rising above the debris is seen in- 
tolerance, onion, and fanaticism—a kind of stench exhaling 
from the ‘putridity of faction, a thousand times crushed by the 
popular will, and a thousand times re-born in added repulsive- 
ness. 

This same spirit is as existent now as it was in the era of the 
Hartford Convention, when the idea was seriously entertained 
not only of separating the New-England States from the Union, 
but even of reuniting them with Great Britain; and from this 
party have descended some of the most brilliant men of the 

.century. ‘In its party organization were enrolled Webster, 
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Clay, Adams, and the like. Against them stood Jefferson, 
Jackson, and the masses. 

The political history, therefore, of the times, from the last 
war to the present day, and the fature of the Democracy, as a 
party, will form the staple of this article. It will appear that 
it is indeed the conservative element in our government, the 
party of the country, in which is reposed the confidence of the 
people, and to which we must look for the perpetuity of our 
institutions, and the preservation of our glorious Union. 

The ac tion of the Whig party in 1819 and ’20, aroused this 
conservative element of the country. But strong as were the 
leaders of that day, they dare not assume the responsibility of 
determinately opposing ‘the compromise measures then before 
Congress—compromises too well developing, in their action, 
the designs of as treacherous a set of men as ever convened to 
legislate away the right of the people to self-government. 
Hap pily this party has never had sufficient power “to complete 
its work, although some thirty years elapsed before men, hold- 
ing like legislative position, could be found honest and ¢ daring 
enough to Teplace the country where it stood before this out- 
rage upon the people was perpetrate -d. 

The Congress of 1853 was required to annul this compact of 
fraud, and the Democracy, by the passage of the bill which an- 
nulled it, reéstablished the doctrine that man was capable of 
self-government. 

But let us see who are the men to-day, who were upon the 

olitical stage then. We must seek them, and their like, in 
the new Black-Republican party of the North, or amongst their 
co-workers in a common iniquity, the secessionists of the South 
—arrayed now, as always, against the true interests of the na- 
tion. 

The policy of the Whig party has been to centralize power, 
thus creating a sort of governmental monarchy, limited by elec- 
tion and suffrage, and term of existence, yet so prerogatived as 
to permit the will of the electors to act only i in abeyance to the 
will of the government. 

‘To arrest the tendency to centralization, the Democracy was 
organized under the lead of Andrew Jackson. The issues of 
1824 insured his defeat, and it was accomplished by means of 
bargain and corruption. Thus the government continued un- 
ti] 1828 in the hands of the Federalists, Jackson’s election, in 
that year, opened a new era in the history of our country, and 
the organization of parties. The American system of Mr. 
Clay created the necessity of a re-charter of the United States 
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Bank. As a basis of its financial operation, a high protective 
tariff became also necessary. The opportunity for a bank grew 
out of the errors committed by statesmen in 1811—who pro- 
vided no currency for the country when they refused to re- 
store the Bank, and the consequent derangement of the cur- 
rency gave a prestige to the “monster” it would never have 
obtained had wiser counsels prevailed. 

The veto of the Bank by Jackson afforded high evidence 
that we had inaugurated a new theory of government, and the 
prosperity of the country, during his administration, was the 
response of popular faith in the stability and truth of the 
theory. A rapidly-increasing surplus revenue, and the uni- 
versal success of industry, stamped the principle of free trade 
then, as now, a cardinal one in the Democratic faith, as the true 
national policy. 

The modification of the tariff, and his vetoes, secured Jack- 
son’s reélection, and the succession of Mr. Van Buren. 

Brilliant as Andrew Jackson’s administration was, it acquired 
an added lustre from his firmness in the case of South-Caro- 
lina; and his Spartan brevity of demand for indemnification 
from France for spoliations of American commerce. The man 
for the crisis, the passion of the moment which reviled him is 
forgotten, and history does justice to the “ noblest Roman of 
them all.” When shall we see a President again of the same 
metal, and shaped in the same mould of antique virtue ? 

Passing over the successes of the Democracy for a period of 
eight years, we enter upon the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren. 

It was inaugurated in the presence of a vast concourse of 

eople. It brought together at the Capitol a larger amount of 
brilliant intellect than had assembled there for half a century 
The masses were there, too. Men of all parties contributed to 
the occasion and its enthusiasm. It was the hour, also, of 
Jackson’s retirement to the privacy of home. As near im- 
mortal as mortality may be, he descended from the portico, 
and the echo of a nation’s gratitude swelled around him, and 
rolled away to rest, like a cloud of incense, above the Her- 
mitage. 

The administration of Mr. Van Buren fell short of the glory 
of his illustrious predecessors. Intellect and chicanery stamped 
it with respectable mediocrity. Heroic honesty is political 
genius. Conceived in honesty, it lacked heroism. Poltroons, 
peculators, “et td genus omne,” foisted themselves upon its pa- 
tronage. Popular sentiment in favor of Democratic principles 
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was fully developed, and the continuance of Democratic rule 
was as firmly believed in as the continuance of the country 
itself. 

The winding up of the United States Bank, and consequent 
derangement of the currency, were the result, not immediately 
of the Van Buren policy, but mediately of that of Jackson. A 
financial crisis, unparalleled in the history of the country, en- 
sued. Protection to American industry, as it was called, was 
not, at that time, a theory—it was a practical experime nt, and 
thousands were driven by terror into its support, who in their 
judgments admitted the truth of the ttrines of free-trade. 

Schooled and experienced as Mr. Van Buren was in the dis- 
honesty of the partisan politicians of his day, he vie <d him- 
self to be entrapped, and the consequence was his defeat in 
1840. 

The accession of General Harrison to the Presidency, re- 
newed the hopes of the Federalists; and the schemers of the 
Whig party, headed by Mr. Senator Seward, were jocund with 
€ xp Cts ition. 1D hey be lieved their hour had, at las t, arrived. 

T he policy of his administration had scarce begun to be de- 
veloped, when their President was removed by death, and the 
nation, providentially, saved from the disastrous consequences 
of anew Bank of the United States, and a high protective 
tariff. 

Mr. Tyler, though elected by the Whigs, was not unknown 
as a politican of a different faith. His ancient and notorious 
hostility to a bank, secured the country on that head. Harri- 
son’s partisans, in the Cabinet, very shortly found themselves 
in a position so false and impotent, that, with a single excep- 
tion, they resigned office. 

Beyond the Bank Veto, and the negotiations for the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union, the benefit of which enured to 

the Democratic party, the Whig party gained little strength or 
glory by Mr. ‘T'yler’s administration. 

The Democratic Convention of 1844, unable to agree upon a 
eandidate, was thrown back upon a negative position; and 
however censurable that position may have been, at the time, 
the result of its choice proved its wisdom. 

The administration of James K. Polk, was amongst the most 
brilliant in the annals of Democratic rule. His party was the 
party of the Union. Hardly had his administration begun be- 
fore the country was involved in war—a war justly waged, 
and which added lustre to the American name. The war, pro- 
duced by a sequence of events, neither prepared nor procured 
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by American instrumentality, was as successful in its results as 
glorious in its victories. 

The administration of Mr. Polk was eminently Democratic. 
It partook of all the vigor and decision which marked that of 
Jackson, and its records are emblazoned by feats of American 
skill and valor in war, “nothing undervalued,” to the most 
renowned achievements of any time or nation. 

Nor was his administration remarkable for warlike glories 
only. In every feature of general prosperity, in unity of senti- 
ment and purpose, and honest adherence to the interests of the 
whole Union, it was distinguished highly. Its character comes 
out into bold relief against the intrigues, machinations, and 
varied infidelity of the Whig party. Every measure due to the 
army in Mexio; every appropriation for its subsistence and 

maintenance, was opposed by the latter, just as it opposed simi- 
lar measures in 1812; -_ if Webster and his colleagues in 
1812 were willing to see the Capitol in flames, in order to de- 
stroy James Madison, they were not less willing, in 1848, to 
see the American army 1 ignominiously driven from Mexico, if 
their defeat could carry with it, at the same time, the defe: it of 
Mr. Polk’s administration. 

The success of our arms had its effect during the campaign 
of 1848. 

The victorious commander at Buena Vista, by the voice of 
the people, became the successor of ‘ Young Hickory, ” in the 
presidential chair ;—let his valor, and success ; his unblemished 
honor as a man, a citizen, and a soldier be remembered with 
affection and admiration by the people upon whose arms 
his victories and his virtues shed a lustre, which, happily for 
himself, he did not long enough survive to dim by politics al 
mistakes and incap sacity. Again the mysterious dispensation 
of Divine Providence breveted the Vice-President, and placed 
him at the head of the government. 

Momentous events were rapidly transpiring. The agitation 
of the question of Slavery was paramount in the pub lie mind. 
In this crisis, it was well that so reliable a man as Mr. Fillmore 
was found in the presidential chair. The safety and perpetuity 
of the Union were threatened. gost had Fanaticism raised 
its hydra-heads. Schemes and “Isms” leaped from a thou- 
sand ambuscades. The enemies of the Union started forth on 
every side—abolitionism here, secession there ; acquisition and 
filibusterism elsewhere. These were the formidable elements 
of misrule with which the executive had to cope. How well 
he met, and how entirely he, for the time, overcame these ene- 
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mies of the peace of the Republic, we leave to the historian to 
relate: but our retrospect would be incomplete and disingenu- 
ous, did we not accord the meed of praise justly due to high 
moral excellence, and intellectual and administrative honesty 
and talent, as developed in the administration of Mr. Fillmore. 
That it came short of Democracy, was a necessary consequence 
of its organic constitution ; ths at it was true to America, and 
immovable in its fidelity to the Union and the Constitution, 
entitles it to be regarded with respect by every man whose 
motto is, “ No North, no South—but our whole country, one 
and undivi isible for ever !” 

Pending the election of 1852—we, as journalists, were led 
to believe in new men and new measures. Some of these our 
experience has since taught us may have been overwrought. 
But they were not the less true in their conception, and we 
shall go back to that time, and respond to sentiments then ex- 
ssed to fortify our present position. Nor do we feel now 
less than then that they who have controlled the government, 
have in too many instances, “ by lack of state smanship, lack of 
temper, lack of discretion, and most of all, by lack of progress, 
brought into our ranks discord and dissension, and the party 
they received united, strong, and far in advance, they left a 
wreck, a mutinous wreck, struggling in the slough of questions 
settled by the federal compact of f the United States. The Re- 
public, imperiled by new threats of agitation, subjected to for- 
eign intrigues, enervating the pe ople by sectional strife, and 
ove ruling the executive, with its material interests at home 
and abroad utterly neglected and in disgraceful confusion, re- 
quires a President upon whom no charge of sectional bias or 
administrative imbecility can rest. It requires a man unidenti- 
fied with either section, who has lived and thought for the 
whole; who has administrative tact and personal amenity suf- 
ficient to concentrate the great Democratic party a South, 
Kast, and West, into one indomitable, invulnerat le, Ame rican 
power; and to ’ guide this party, so united, and with it the 
destinies of the Republic, to their just position and develop- 
ment. Not the senile, not the illiberal, not the sectional, but 
one who, by his home po licy, can repress as gitation and the 
overweening ! philosophy’ of humanitarian bigots; who, by 
his foreign police y, can maintain in their integrity the sane tity 
of the American soil, and the rights of American citizens; who 
will make the flag of America and the rights of nations re- 
spected at home and abroad; and who, while doing so, while 
thus maintaining American dignity and republican faith, will 
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secure the love of ———€ democracies throughout the 
world; such is he who must be selected by the Convention as 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency. To put forward 
any other would be simply to invoke ruin, to fling the nation 
again to the certainty of misrule by the W higs or of disr uption 
by the f oe of the North; to revive agitation when the 
nation needs all its domes tic _ sngth for exterior action, and 
to renew the “ unionism” and sham “conservatism” at home, 
and the impotence and servility abroad, which for years has 
disgraced the character of our Repub licanism. and of our na- 
tionality.” (Dem. Review, Jan., 1852.) 

Much has been of course omitted in our brief review of the 
last thirty years. 

Our object has been to arrive, as soon as practicable, without 
the omission of any necessary truth or fact, at a period when 
the succession of events is prominently before the pe 7 rle. 

With this we have now every thing to do, and as chroniclers 
of the times we desire to refer rather to the necessities than the 
men of the times. But as men are the immediate instruments, 
and tools of Providence, it would be the gravest of errors to 
leave them out of the calculation of Democratic influences to 
be exerted upon the future. 

The election of 1852, unparalleled as it was in its unanimity 
of selection, left its choice environed by elements of — 
tion. Prominent amongst these were those who desired, 
connived at the acquisition of Cuba by direct or indirect means. 
In the history of these adventurers the Fillmore administration 
was most eras Add to these exciting causes, the European 
Revolutions of 1848-49, the consequent immigration or exile 
to the United States of many patriots or mere pretenders 
to the character; the sympathy naturally felt by our peo- 
ple for them; the unfortunate expedition to Cuba, and the 
sacrifice of many misguided but noble spirits in col 1 blood on 
the altar of Spanish terror and revenge: and it will not ap- 
pear strange that the incoming administration should be re- 
quired to recognize the claims of Cubans, Hungarians—in short, 
of a world laboring in the throes of revolution—to the protec 
tion of our government. It was not strange that where sym- 
pathy for liberty was warmest, it should demand the most 
positive support. 

Nor was it anomalous that the campaign of 52 should turn 
eg these issues; nor that doctrines founded upon the princi- 
ples of the Monroe policy should exert a formidable saionioe 
upon the contest. 





} 
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The country was but just recovering from an agitation which 
had shaken it to its centre. ; 

‘he compromise measures had restored peace and harmony(?) 

The exodus from the old world began to arouse public at- 
tention. A germ of disruption and anarchy existed upon our 
own soil, Repudiation of the government was openly advo- 
cated. Abolitionism grew rampant for the queerest of causes, 
namely, because the example of stable repub lican institutions 
on this continent was impregnating the world with ideas of 
freedom. ‘The venerable General Scott must be set up as a 
champion for the amiable purpose of nullifying the most sacred 
compacts of our Union. 

The signers of the Declaration, the men of the first age of 

he Republic had seen no necessity to legislate about slavery. 
‘A social matter, they left it to the care of the society interested 
in it. But legislation had become necessary for the present 
time, and the preservation of the compact of confederation. 
Did that legislation confine itself to preserving to the citizen 
his vested rights? No! It went beyond that. It established 
geographical lines and limits within which a Pportio n of the 
citizens of the Republic were deprived of every right either of 
property or person. 

Was it not natural that to the issue of the election of ’52 the 
conservative element of the nation should look for the redemp- 
tion of the common domain from the waste of fanaticism, big- 
otry, and intolerance ? 

Were not high hopes excited ? And in such hopes did not 
men forget the fame of the soldier, shut their eyes to “all the 
pomp and circumstance of "aera war,” and assist in the ele- 

vation of the Democratic principle and party, in the person of 
its standard-bearer, Franklin Pierce ? 

Such was indeed the fact; and we are compelled to admit 
that but half these expectations has been realized. 

An honorable, sere and just administration of our gov- 
ernment has resulted {rom the firmness, decision, and integrity 
f Mr. Pierce’s administration. It can be fairly claimed for it, 
and history will indorse the claim, that more good has and 
will come out of it, than out of all the Federal administrations, 
that is, administrations controlled | yy the Federal-Whig party, 
which have preceded it. 

In future times the principle of the Nebraska-Kansas act 
will be one of the brightest gems displayed at every new 
Democ ‘ratic coronation. Let us set it here in little: 

“Congress has no authority to interfere in the matter of 
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slavery, or in its treatment within the States; it remaining 
with the several States to provide any regulations within them- 
selves which humanity and true policy may require.” 

Upon this subject, therefore, Congress has no power to legis- 
late. It can neither create nor forbid slave ery in State or Terri- 
tory. The right of self-government is a vested right of every 
citizen, and, by parity of reasoning, the supreme Tight of the 
States and Territories. 

The administration, in adopting the Nebraska-Kansas Bill, 
restored the government to the position it occupied prior to 
the acts of 1819-20. 

This, therefore, is our true position. We are now where we 
should have been years ago. Harmony and quiet can only be 
secured, and intolerance and fanaticism checkmate d—by com- 
pelling the admission of the principle—the simple reiissertion 
that the people are capable of self-government. 

What is true of the whole is true of all tts parts. That prin- 
ciple admitted, we stand where “ we were,” and always must 
and should be, by the very constitution and organic conditions 
of our party exis ue conservative national 
platform. 

The admission of Kansas and Nebraska as territories, has 
fastened public attention upon the question of self-government 
in a peculiar manner. It has stripped from Abolitionism its 

cloak of duplicity; and as upon this foundation our nationality 
rests, by its thorough acceptation alone can our preservation 
be assured and our compact of union preserved. 

To the present ¢ administration belongs the Democratic triumph 
of recovering for the people of the Union the very citadel of 
their original rights. It is not our province to play the eulo- 
gist of any administration. We eulogize the act as an enduring 
triumph of Democratic power and principle. Administrations 
change; Democracy is eternal. 

With all the «“ prestig ze” thrown around the present admin- 
istration, there have been disappointments, and consequent 
defections from the ranks of the Democratic army. It has been 
asserted, but it has not been proved, that it has deviated from 
its faith, or failed as the exponent of Democratic sentiment. 

To-day we approach the most exciting campaign in the his- 
tory of national politics. 

Not only must the Democratic party wage war against a 
common and notorious enemy, in the combined forces of Whig 
and Know-Nothing; but Black Re publicanism, a hy brid, 
hydra-headed, projects its gloomy shadow along its path. 
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The question, To whom shall the standard of the Democracy 
be intrusted in 1856? is far less material than to secure a pure 
representative of its principles, a man “sans peur et sans re- 
proche.” 

The decision lies with the Convention at Cincinnati: but 
that Convention must be true to itself and to the nation. Every 
State has a favorite: but one can be taken. Let his claim to 
selection be based upon his honor, his integrity, and the clear- 
ness of his record for National Democracy, and unshaken fidel- 
ity to the Constitution and the law! Let us have neither a 
craven, a trimmer, nor a spoilsman. Let us have none with 
falsehood upon the lip, and treachery at heart. Let us have 
none, who in the execution of official duty, acknowledges any 

“higher law,” than the Constitution he swears to defend, sup- 
port, and execute. 

We demand from them a man whose firmness in the hour of 
danger shall be heroic; a man just in the exercise of power; a 
man capable of opposing to fanaticism and faction, a heart of 
truth—a will of iron. 

Give us such a man, agreed by the common consent of all 
good citizens to stand thus clear for the great office, and we 
shall be safe in v ictory, and satisfied in de sat—since he can not 
be defeated but by a combination of evil elements, whose very 
nature will preclude a lasting co-partnership in ev il. 

The probabilities of our — are very strong. Know- 
Nothings, Whigs, Black Republicans, will present a crowd of 

candidates. A vast majority of f the peop le abhor the first. 
The vit lity of — second has de :parted—it is buried with Web- 
ster and with Clay. The chances of the last are as remote, as 
the dissolution of” the Union is near to their success. If the 
conservative masses rally at all, they must close around the 
standard of the Democracy. 

We look with confidence to the action of the National Con- 
vention. Its lesson is thoroughly taught it by the events of 
the last two years. Individual preferences must not distract 
it. Sectional prejudice must be banished. Unanimity of 
purpose, and concert of action, must occupy all their attention; 
it must be attained, no matter at what sacrifice of private in- 
terest or predilection. It must take bold and open ground 
against the op ponents of law—whether made for the protection 
of the citizen, in his person, property, or rights of conscience 
Asserting, in unmis stakable terms, the rights of self-govern- 
ment; rebuking the dangerous schemes of enthusiastic adven- 
turers; adhering toasound foreign policy; a strict account- 
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ability to the people; an economical administration of the 
government; enforcing universal respect for our flag on every 
sea; and compelling g the non-intervention of foreign states in 
American policy in the western world. These principles must 
make up its record. 

Upon this platform, and upon no other, will success be cer- 
tain. Be the Convention’s selection who he may, upon this, he 
must and will be supported by the whole Democracy of the 
Union, without reference to previous disputes, affiliations, or 
predi ilections. The nation demands it. The conservative ele- 
ment of the Republic, THE PEOPLE, will it. Peace, prosperity, 
and progress will attend it. 

The “experiment of self-gove rnment” has been successful 
for three quarters of a century; it remains for the Democracy 
to make it, for all time, firm | as the marble—founded as the 
rock.’ F : -. o G. 
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‘LIBBERTY’S MAGAZINE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE 


L 
(BEFORE.) 


I dream, I dream. 

I sit in a stately palace, 

Exceedingly nice and fine; 
And I hold a golden beaker, 

Full of the bravest wine. 
I sip it, and slightly think 

While my valet is filling it up; 
And the songs run out of my brain 

As the wine ran out of the cup. 
But there comes a knock at the door: 
‘Chamberlain, what does it mean ?” 

‘Tis Flibberty, begging a poem 
For Flibberty’s Magazine !” 
“Pooh! Flibberty !” 


Il. 
(AFTER.) 
I wake, I wake. 
I sit in a lonely garret, 
Disgustingly dark and drear ; 
And I hold a broken tumbler— 
I'd like to fill it with beer! 
I scribble and scribble away, 
But nothing ts brought to pass: 
I haven't the ghost of a thought, 
My brain is as dry as my glass! 
But there comes the knock at the door— 
I'm hardly fit to be seen: 
I knew it!—my stuff is rejected 
3y Flibberty’s Magazine! 
Hang Flibberty ; R. H. StopDARI 
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Crotchets and Quavers ; or, Revelations of an Opera Manager in 
America. By Max Marerzex. 8S. French, 121 Nassau 
street, New-York. 


Ir is a pleasant feature of the literary history of our present 
time, that whilst a novel of Walter Scott, or a tale by Miss Edge- 
worth, would, if published forthe first time to-day, fall still-born 
from the press, or at most reach an edition of a single thousand, 
the Memoirs of P. T. Barnum, Chevalier Wikoff, and Munroe 
Edwards circulate their tens of thousands of copies, and enrich 
both author and publisher. Maine-Law societies, Abolition 
propagandists, and other benevolent and philanthropic move- 
ments of the pure and spotless moralists of the day, have pro- 
duced their legitimate effects, and our literature begins to reflect 
the improved s state of our ethical condition. It i is, therefore, 
with much pleasure that we herald to our readers the appear- 
ance of another brilliant addition to American literature, and 
announce for it, with prophetic boldness, an immense success 
and boundless circulation. T'ruth compels us to admit, that it 
falls immeasurably short of the great showman’s confessions, 
both in the quantity and quality of its—incorrect representations 
Another term would better express the fact, but would look 
too much like a quotation from one of the celebrated authors 
above mentioned. But in style, and the exhibition of nauseat- 
ing conceit, it is fully equal to its prototype and model. Every 
body is wrong, Max is always right—rich and shrewd men of 
business, opera-house committee-men, men occupying highly 
respectable positions in our city, all try to shave and outwit 
Max; but, bless you! they all fail miserably in their attempts. 
Max sees through their cunning schemes, and checks them at 
every move. He reads their thoughts as in an open book, and 
knowing what they would be at, cunningly, and honestly of 
course, without paying a cent, gets possession of property which 
the poor idiots were trying to sell to him for thousands of dol- 
lars. But what he knows of the men is hardly worth mention- 
ing, in comparison with his full and thorough knowledge of 
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the women. Not opera-women and ballet-girls; oh! dear no! 
but the respectable and fashionable women of New-York; the 
mothers and daughters of ‘‘ Upper-tendom,” as he calls the 
class. In his book you shall have a truthful view of their 
manners, habits, morals, and education; what they think and 
feel as unmarried girls, and how their characters are modified 
by becoming wives and mothers. Here you shall have it all, 

with a positiveness of assertion that shows Max knows what 
he is talking about, and that he must at least have seen some 
of the women he describes—across the o pera- house. Nor will 
he weary your patience much in conveying to you this inform- 
ation—a single page sh ll contain it all. Like the other great 
works in this style of literature, “ Crotchets and Quave rs” is 
not altogether occ upie .d with the trifles about which i it professes 
to treat, and with which alone some might foolishly suppose 
its author conversant. Max, like Barnum, has his system of 
relig ron, his code of morality, and his p ol; ‘tical cree d, and for 
the benefit of a world lying in ionor: ance, he kindly promulgates 
them in his book. Re ligious sly, he thinks he rather likes that 
system which has a heaven in store for the adulterer and mur- 
derer; but as a good Christian, feels bound to believe that 
they “grill below.” In ethics, the fine old saw of “‘all’s 
fair in trade,” describes his entire code ; and in the matter of 
government, he wishes “as little as possible,” especially, we 
presume in the department of police. On the art and culti- 
vation of music in our country, we naturally expected to 
find some new and valuable views; nor were we doome d to 
disappointment, for we are told that the New-York Philhar- 

monic Society have done nothing for the cultivation of “a taste 
for classical music,” and ‘“ have nothing in their repertoire but 
a few old symphonies.” Poor benighted New- Yorkers! And 
oh! ye Philharmonics, band of humbugs! how have ye lived, 

deceiving and deceived! Our young men and mz aidens have 
for years been crowding to your rehearsals, and overflowing 
your concerts, until they have learned to ‘love 3eethoven’s 
“ Pastorale,” and “C Minor,” Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter,” and “E Flat,’ 
and other kindred compositions, fondly believing that they 
were appreciating and acquiring a taste for classical music, 
when all the while they were being humbugged with a “ few 
old symphonies;” whilst the “ w orks” of Maretzek and other 

great modern composers, were never even once put in rehearsal. 

Oh! you old Philharmonic humbugs! “ thinking of nothing 
but creature comforts,” as Max says ; ‘and considering, no doubt, 
as the greatest of those comforts, that you never had Max to 
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“conduct” a symphony for you; having heard him once at- 
tempt that thing in the Broadway Tabernacle, and m: ike, as 
you thought, pretty bad weather of it. But health and success 
to Max! According to his own showing, he has “ resumed,” 
after more failures in business than any other man amongst us, 
and henceforth some of our richest citizens must play second 
fiddle to him in this respect. His book—just as moral as its 
models, but funnier and more amusing, written for the same 
purpose, to glorify the author and annihilate his enemies—will 
have great success; and, like Barnum’s Memoirs and Wikoff’s 
Courtship, fully satisfy its readers that ‘the opinion they had of 
its author before perusing it was perfectly correct. 





Ko 
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THE DANGER OF CONVENTIONS 


. You little know, my son,” said the great Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, “how little wit it takes to govern the world.” 

“Te ntellectual superiority always governs in the end,” said 
Napoleon the Great. ‘“ When after my first Italian ¢ amp aign 
I laid aside the dress of a soldier; assumed the garb of a 
civilian, and devoted myself to the meetings of the Institute, I 
knew what I was doing. I was sure hot to be misunderstood 
by me lowest drummer in the army. 

Between the dicta of these two great politicians there appears, 
at bears a ‘compl ete antagonism. One seems to assert one thing; 
the other its opposite. Look a little closer, and you will see 
they say in effect the same thing; which 1 is, that the world is 
governed by appearances. 

Do we not remember Louis XIV. dressed—powder, peruke, 
lace ruffles, high-heeled shoes, jeweled cane, sword blazing 
with a nwlow"s wes alth of Pi lendiein vébits abl e grande 
monargue, an indis sputab le French demi-god? Have we not 
also seen Thackeray’s sketch of that sublime monarch un- 
wigged, and unanointed with the magic of Tailordom? Of 
course we have: and what a forlorn, miserable, old, shrivelled- 
up ghost of nothing he looks like. Stepping into his state 
coach to the clang of trumpets and pres entation of arms. with 
that magic velvet and gold about his withered and cont empti- 
ble old body—all France will bow in adoration, and Europe 
chronicle a ride from Paris to Versailles as a great event, 
Stepping out any fine morning, as nature and dise: ise had left 
him, no gamin of Paris so poor to do him reverence. 

A tailor the ninth part of a man? Excellent Master 
Shakspeare, that is a mistake. Without his tailor, our Louis 
XIV. was no better a king than farmer Higgs’ scare-crow. 

“Ah!” replies our sturdiest democratic reader, “that is 
natural. Kings are all shams. Royalty is a sh 1am, Aris. 
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tocracy is a sham. All their governments and systems are 
shams. It was tind for Republicanis sm to blow aw: ry all 
these things; to disabuse the minds of men of fantastic rever- 
ence for shams and shadows. We worship; we are ruled by 
realities. We condescend to bow to no King Log; nor pe rmit 
ourselves to be eaten up by no King Stork. All the world, but 
only we, have been nothing but frogs, fit to be eaten by st torks 
or rule ad by logs.” What a delightf ‘al self-satisfaction. What 
a sublime egotism. It would be a shame to disturb it. It 
would be barbarous to se ratch the fine skin of such a happy 
vanity. It reminds us of the quatrain wherewith the people 
of the land of cakes did, once upon a time, rejoice themselves : 


“ Alexander, king of Macedon, 

Who conquered all the world except Scotland alone ; 

And when he came there his courage grew cold, 

To find a little people courageous and bold.” 
3ut the times are a little out of joint, and we, whose ‘cursed 
spite ” : is to have to try and set them right, are mee ‘led to 
ruffle this calm lake of public satisfaction with a pebble or so. 
We are compelled to ask a home question now and then, just 
as we are about to do. 

Is it a fact then, good people of America, that we worship 
no shadows, and are governed by no shams? Is it indeed? 
It would be a very just thing to be proud of if it were so. 
But Jet us ask the question in singleness of heart. Let us be 
candid with ourselves. Pride and vain glory have been the 
chief causes of the ruin of empires, for they go before a fall. 
Let us not fall by a like condemnation. 

Our political institutions are supposed to be the simplest 
possible machinery which can be worked for the discharge of 
the necessary functions of the thing called government. They 
are created to express the will of the people. Their attributes 
of sovereignty exist in that idea. When they fail of this, they 
are out of gear; their proper motive-power is removed, and 
something else substituted. But nothing else can supply its 
place with honesty or truth, T herefore, when any other mo- 
tive-power is substituted, the people are defrauded of their 
right of eminent domain over all the powers and possessions of 
government. It is, then, the will of the people, which must 
be expressed in the acts which affect any of their social, moral, 
or politica] interests or relationships; and if any thing different 
from, or short of, this will of the people be expres ssed by them, 
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an usurpation of power has been effected ; their sovereignty is 
abridged, and the fundamental principle of our government 
removed. 

This usurpation may be either direct or indirect, mediate or 
immediate. It may either be effected upon the State Govern- 
ments, or the Federal Government, tn presenti ; or it may be 
effected upon them in prospectu. It may be either a ‘con- 
dition subse quent, or a condition precedent. ‘The time, mode 
or manner of its operation are immaterial to the result. The 
effect is the ; same, name ly, diminished sovere iguty in the } peopl le 
improper power in the hands of the usurper, Directly it is 
seldom effected. The checks and balances of the Cons titution, 
and the jealous watchfulness of rival parties, interpose barriers 
seldom overleaped by the most vaulting ambition. Indirectly, 
it is constantly achieved th rough the vitiated machinery of 
party. j 

Thus we have now as an organic evil a simulated public 
opinion. The will of the people and public opinion being 
convertible terms, the expression of the one is understood to 
carry with it the power and sovereign rights of the other. To 
become the exponents of this opinion, and the channels of this 
power, is the end and aim of every politician. The great and 
true take the straight and legitimate road. The small and 
false, the wire-pullers and office-seekers, take the tortuous and 
illegitimate. ‘The former develop in their actions a real pub- 
lie « pinion ; the othe rr cover the nake dne SS of their falsehood, 
and the arrogations of their unholy ambition, with its counter- 
feit presentment. These latter choose for the field of their 
operations the assemblies accredited with the name of Con- 
ventions; a name now so long dragged through the mire and 
filth of corruption and chicane, as to have lost whatever of 
dignity - influence it originally possessed. 

The juestion will he ‘re undoubte dly be asked, Would you 
abo ish Seieveuhine of the people? We answer, no. Our 
object is to replace them in that elevated and useful position 
once occupied by them. We re spect their uses; but that their 
uses may continue, we would have their abuses reformed. 

Look for a moment at the result upon the character of a 
people when political bodies, assuming to be the voice of a 
nation, or any respectable fractional part of a nation, betray 
their express or implie d trust. 

The two most prominent instances in the history of modern 
times, of political assemblies, originally constituted according 


’ 
to law, erecting themselves into a power above all law, will at 
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once suggest themselves. The “Long Parliament” of Great 
Britain, and the National Convention of France, fulfill all the 

possible conditions of wrong and usurpation. In what they 
both issued, every student of history, in fact, every man of or- 
dinary reading, knows. In the latter, the excesses to which 
this wholesale usurpation gaye rise, and the hellish orgies of 
the “ reign of terror,” give terrible lessons of its power to dis- 
locate society, and turn the hand of every man against his 
neighbor. In their inception, botli these bodies were legal ; 
and throughout they affected the form of legality. But from 
the moment they exceeded their delegated powers, they be- 
came engines of oppression. Simulating a publie opinion which, 
in nine cases out of ten, had its origin and limit within their 
own council-chambers, or committee- ‘rooms, they trampled, 
in the name of the people, upon the people’s rights; in the 
name of justice, destroyed law; and, in the name of virtue, 
legislated the God who made the -m out of existence. 

‘Tt would be useless to pursue the history of those perverted 
bodies. ‘The native phle gm, and stub born re spect of the Eng- 
lish people for constitutional forms preserved the English Con- 
vention—for the Long Parliament was nothing but a self-con- 
stituted convention at the last—from those excesses which 
disgraced their more volatile and impetuous neighbors. But 
the great fact stands glaringly out that their te ndencies were 
different in nothing, and their ill effects upon the people varied 
only in degree. That some things were gained from presc rip- 
tion and arbitrary power by the people is true: but it is 
equally true that the abuse of the popular machinery of re — 
was the single reason why reform itself foundered miserably, 
and only those few broken pieces of the wreck came safe to 
land. It will be said here that mistakes are inevitable, since 
all men are fallible; that crude legislation was to be expected 
from men unused to the business of politics, and suddenly sum- 
moned to novel duties and employments from the various 
avocations of private life. That an astute and wily foe watched 
their actions, and seized upon every mistake to embarrass and 
overthrow them. That the popular party had only their 
patriotism to oppose to the prestige of rank, the power of 
wealth, and the heritage of command. That learning and am- 
bition, skill and custom, were all against them; and thei 
failure—the reiiction which followed—and the shipwreck of 
popular sovereignty, was the melancholy consequence of the 
eombination against them of those three powers of kingeraft, 
priestcraft, and aristocraft—a triumvirate still hedged “about 
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with too much divinity to succumb t o plebeian arms however 
strong, or plebeian virtue however glorious. 

There is a certain amount of truth, and a certain amount of 
falsehood in the defense. We have not time to examine it 
here. It is to our own abuses of the machinery of progress 
and popular government that we have a page or two to devote 
And it will be admitted | yy all that we have no such antagon- 
istic elements; no such watchful foes; no such triumvirate, 
armed with the mail of prescription, to contend with. Our 
enemies are those of our own household. We have to guard 
against ourselves. We are almost individualized, and exposed 
as it were to the deceitfulness of our own hearts 

Thus we have a republican form of government. All men 
of all parties agree in lauding that as the best form of human 
government. All flatter themselves that they are as republican 
as the best. An assumption of superior republicanism by one, 
is considered as an insult by the other. All agree that the 
machinery by which it is carried on is the simplest and best 
which can be i invente 4 by human genius. But as a place in 
the great national workshop is possible to all, all. desire to 
blow the bellows or turn the crank; and just as various as 
the character of human minds, are the modes and methods by 
which each proposes to oil this journal, or ease that valve, so 
that the great machine may run more evenly, and better to 
their individual liking. But the great motive-power, the 
steam, which drives it all, is public opinion. The p content 
engineer must, therefore, hit upon some plan to get a footing in 
the engine-room, before he can begin his work. Once there, 
unfortunately, the first act of our aspirant is to iis a W eight 
upon the safety-valve and try how many inches of steam the 
boiler will bear without bursting. Now the ladder which 
leads to the engine-room is CONVENTIONS—a ladder latterly so 
broad that pretty much the whole pe of the whole 
Union walk up and down it at their pleasure. A fact from 
which it naturally results that the secundies in charge of the 
machine are constantly assisted by an indefinite number of 
volunteers, whose ignorance is only exceeded by their pre- 
sumption, Fancy the condition of an ocean-steamer, tossing 
upon the wide Atlantic, if crew and passengers were, every 
moment in the day, as the whim seized them, to rush into the 
engine-room, distraet the attention of the engineer, read him 
crude homilies upon his business, and play mad pranks with 
his machinery! The condition of the ocean and the weather 


om 


would be of little consequence to that vessel. Her case would 
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be as desperate in a calm asin astorm. And yet, with amore 
delicate machinery ; with a vessel the fate of which depends 
am a wiser seamanship ; with engineers to whose skill and 
calm ability the safety of a whole nation are committed, such 
pranks are played in the very frenzy of ignorant pretension. 
Against what political storm shall that vessel be assured ? 
What profit or what glory can her voyage be crowned with ? 

To leave the figure, plain as it is, and talk to the very thing 
itself. How can our government, or any government, pursue 
its course, and discharge its duties with « equal justice to all 
parts of the country, if, at ev ery point, and on every occasion, 
a convention assembles, not only to declare opinion, but to 
assume the prerogative of government itself; to teach it its 
duty, and dictate to it what it shall do, and what it shall leave 
undone? 

When a President is to be nominated, and the individuals 
preferred by a party are to be recommended to the suffrages of 
the pe ople of the United States, a convention assembles at a 
given point. Its members are chosen by their respective con- 
stituencies, and instructed as to their wishes. The convention 
assembles. It nominates. It lays down a platform of princi- 
ples; and its legitimate work is discharged. If that platform 
square with the popular sentiment, the people ratify it. The 
ticket is elected. Its members assume office, and an adminis- 
tration is inagurated upon the terms prescribed by the conven- 
tion. During its term of office, those principles are supposed 
to guide it. They are the con lition precedent of its e xiste nee. 
Dictated by the people, the solemnly- expresse «1 will of the ma- 


jonty; government is bound to conform to them as laws or 


ules of action. There is no assumption of power. Every 
State has, by its See il action, through its delegates, con- 

ented or ‘directed | veforehand, that, for four years, the General 
onerous’ shall be carried on in accordance with a fixed and 
accurately-defined political idea. A revolt against this idea, 1s 
a revolt of the people against themselves. An attempt by any 
body less than the whole Union, to prevent the governme nt 
from devel loping it in action, is Faction. The power which 
dictates it originally, is the whole: therefore the whole only 

‘an revoke the grant. By the whole we mean the majority— 
the right of the majority to govern, to carry out their will, 
being a conceded princip! le. 

What, however, is our modern experience? No sooner is a 
Democratic administration inagurated, by the will of so vast a 
majority that unanimity of sentiment may almost be assumed, 
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than every disappointed politician, from Maine to San Fran- 
cisco, casts about him for means to prevent that administration 
from carrying out the will of this overwhelming majority. It 
looks as if his own smallness enraged him; it shows so dis- 
tinctly, in opposition to the majestic volume of the p« puls * 
body, that his vanity is outraged, and he must be enlarged, 

all hazards, into a size commensurate with his own idea of iene 
self. The frog must be an ox, if he burst with his own puff- 
ing. Colonel Poodlefinx, of Peggie’s Puddle, and Squire 
Oracle of Pumptown, must be generals of division in the 
democratic army, and judges of the Supreme Court, though the 
heavens fall for it. P eggie’ s Puddle has been overlooked in 
the appointments to the four new regiments of cavalry; and 
Pumptown has been defrauded of the consideration for her 
six-and-thirty majority for me Democratic nominee for the 
presidency—a larger majority, by dash, sir, says the indignant 
squire, than she ever gave before, even for town constable ! 
and all through my efforts, through mine, sir. Where would 
your boasted majority for the Democratic ticket have been 
without us? We won't suffer such slights tamely, sir. And 
this president of yours, why sir, two hundred and fifty sub- 
tantial men, men of influence, sir, signed my recomme ndation 
for the bench of the Supreme Court, and yet—wouk you be- 
lieve it ?—it was given to a man who has been Chief-Justice of 
our own State half his life! Ha! ee such a fellow as 
that, at my expense. But the wrong shall be expiated. We'll 
have a—do you hea me, sir ?—a convention, and then the men 


~ 


at Washington will I le ‘arn Where Pumptown is on the map of 


the United States!” 

Excellent, Squire Oracle, “that’s so.” You are very able as 
a small schemer. Not to be despised, truly, although despi- 
cable enough. You and your disappointed friend, Colonel 
Poodlefinx, work together admirably. You are suited to each 
other; par nobile—the adage is somewhat stale. You contrive 
your town-meetings in Peggie’s Puddle, and Pumptown. Your 
cousins, Josiah = Ebenezer, aid you with others at Cat- 
Corners and Wolf’s Misery, and your CONVENTION is ready. 
Your re eae are, of course, cut and dried. You meet, 
and, thanks to phonography and l'the necessity which reporters 
have to live as well as other men, you fill for a whole d: ay, or 
may be two, a large place in the public eye. Your ambition is 
not satisfied, pe rh yps—but ; your vanity is. You are a column 
big, and P amptown is immortalized. Anon, men equally dis- 
appointed, but of larger grasp, fasten upon you. You have 
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opened the ball, they furnish you the music to dance to. Your 
va farce becomes a State re ality—grave in the exact ratio, 
probably, of its original emptiness and folly. You are no 
nearer your judgeship, or generalship than ever, most like 
much farther off, but a slur is cast upon an administration; the 
wheels of a mighty and magnificent machinery are choked 
with the dirt of malic ‘e, and you are hap py: Fatal and exe- 
crable principle. Virtue withers, and patriotism dies under its 
poisonous influence. Every interest of society feels the sting 
of its malevolence. Every power of government for good is 
paralyzed or vitiated. Individual selfishness and_ private 
malice triumph, and the public interest is de feated. Who can 
doubt, or refuse to see in the noon-day light of our experience, 
for the last two years, that all the fine sentimental ecstasies of 
conventions, flaming off in resolutions as subversive of al] rules 
of government as they are of all ideas of English grammar, 
have had their root and origin in just such for ul bogs of per- 
sonal spite and wounded vanity? Do we not know it? Is it 
not almost an insult to the p reeption and understanding of 
any American citizen, above the condition of a born natural, 
to throw aw ay argument upon it? 

And yet, the name of CONVENTION is venerable and im pos- 
ing to the ‘vul; gar ear. Few men pause and think whether a 
bod y of men, assembled together as a convention, and investing 
their proceedings with the borrowed robes of legality and 
form of a popular deliberative assembly, have a charter = 
their acts. They do not ask, Who are these men? Who sen 
them dave? Where are their constituents? Against a 
common wrong or evil do they protest? For what common 
good do they contend ? W hat redress of grievance 31s sought: 
or what grievances need to be redressed, to which the people 
area party? They do not set, in their own minds, the limits 
of conventional power. They leave these crude aggregations 
of unknown and ignorant aspirants for place and pence, to 
work out their evil designs unchecked. They pt rmit that 
they shall be chartered libertines, and play wildly with the 
most ancient and sacred rights—rights inherent in man, the 
individual—-and antecedent not only to conventions, but to 
gove rnment itself; rights not only never surrendered, but in- 

capable of being surre ndered, by reason of their persons ality, to 
every member of socie ty, independent of every other me ‘m ber. 
Such are the rights of private judgment; of doing acts limited 
in their effect to the individual acting - of worshipping God 
and other such, which modern philanthropy has summone 
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middle-age coércion to aid in limiting, to the bounds of a pet 
system. 

"They do not stop to consider that a convention is, properly, 
a body of men delegated, by a larger body, to do some specific 


act or acts; and that having done the act or acts specified, 
the a a uthority ceases: and the attempt to go beyond the act 
de] «1 to b » don %5 by doing any act not ty ‘ifie 1, Lpso facto, 
Fasc ves the convention as a representative | ody r, an ‘te ave s it 


a mob of irresponsible men, acting out their own whimsies— 
which are of no more validity than any act done, or resolution 
passed, by the same number of self-elected conservators, or 
destroyers of public good, in a Fourierite meeting, or a Free- 
Love orgie. 

Unhappily, many modern instances have shown that nothing 
needs watching more closely than these same bodies. Since it 
has come to be the habit of every convention, for political pur- 
poses, to exceed its charter from the people, and meddle with 


what it was the farthest from their design to intrust it with, 
not a coun.y or state convention, for the nomination of officers 
yy the people—and we deeply regret to say the ten- 
dency has been peor? exhibited by Democratic conven- 
tions—but devotes three fourths of its time to precisely what 
the people sever Selaanied them to attend to. With a magnifi- 
cent liberality, a hberality which would be affecting if it were 
not farcical, they sacrifice themselves, not to the interests of 
their country or State, but the whole Union. Their charity, 
like that of some Christians, is displayed everywhere but at 
home. Not content with the national platform of their party, 
made by common consent of the whole Democracy, in general 
assembly convened, they spend t] 1eir entire time in hewing 
out some singularly-crooked plank, ~ gravely insist that the 
ceneral government must insert it a 1e Baltim re structure, 
or they can by no means allow that : ptes of work the name 
of national, nor believe the administration “sound on the 
foose 

Let any curious artificer of wonders, any collector of anti- 
quarian odds and ends, get Hig neg’ all the clans hewn out 
by all the conventions for the last two years, an 1 summon all 
the master-builders to his aid, and see by what art, this side of 
magic, he ean make them fit into one structure. 

From a a man, —_ gray with age, and ee -broken 
with the impossible attempt, we should like to hear the reply 
to the ne stion: 3 
What think you of the danger of Conventions ? 

S. W. C. 
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THE SHADOWS. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


h 


{THE following remarkable story by Leon Gozlan, is a match-piece for the sket 
of “ Bernardin St. Pierre’s Three Strange Visitors,” by the same hand, a translation 


of which appeared in Harper about a year since. ] 


Last winter I was in the habit of going every Wednesday 
evening, to a reiinion in the “ Marais,” over which a lady, be- 
longing to an old legal family, presided with exquisite grace. 
I had consulted rather my tastes, and quiet habits, than my 
age, in seeking an introduction amongst the grave spirits, and 
solemn characters which composed tl us society. You met 
there very few young people of the world; rarely any females 
who had not acc ‘complished their forty years. If accident 
brought thither one of less certain date, they never returned a 
second time. They carried away with them the vanallation 
of long yellow ce: indles, shedding a yellow light over yellow 
figures ; of red sofas, on the backs of which the hands of Just- 
ice were embroidered in black and white silks; of tapestry of 
* Aubusson,” apple green, and upon which might be distin- 
guished, in faintly-marked squares, first: the fatal duel of the 
Baron de Bouteville with the M: arquis de Bouveron, in the centre 
of the Place Roy: ale. Further on, you saw the Baron de Bout 
ville arrested by the Provost t and his officers . Vitry-l Bral lk 
Further still, upon a square which marked a door, , you assiste d 
at the Baron’s execution upon the Place de Greve. 

No one could ever forget the high gray windows; the pic- 
tures, out of all proportion, from which frowned fearfully the 
dark portraits of Judges, = ‘“ Presidents 4 Mortier,” all sur- 
mounted by wigs of a size which gave them the appearance of 
black lions growling beneath their mighty manes. 
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After a few months, however, you began to grow familiar 
with these terrors. Gradually I dared to look upon the por- 
trait of the great ancestor of the family, standing upright in 
his frame, which was at least a foot thick, and dressed in the 
costume of a judge of the “Chambre Ardente.” I even dared 
to touch it. 

The mistress of the mansion had described to me the cha- 
racters and habits of the few persons who made up her Wed- 
nesday evenings. They were the remains of old families, who 
vere unreproached by even the slightest condescension towards 
the Empire, with all its seductions, and who had demanded of 
the restoration nothing more than the innocent privilege of 
resuming their ¢ arly r habits. 

Madame de Hacqueville permitted me to come early, in 
order to introduce 25 one by « one to the persons who honored 
her mansion with their presence. 

One evening, as usual, I took my place near her, and oppo- 
site a large fire-place, in which the flames, lighting up the back, 


i 
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en a figure “ Louis XII. met: amorp yhosed into a Pluto. 

Pointing to the cloe ‘k, she showe od the exact minute at which 
each of the habitual f frequenters of her salon, invariably made 
their appearance. “At three minutes after nine o'clock,” said 
she, “you will see M. de Guemarec make his appearance. 
He is a descendant of that magistrate, who, forced by his 
father, and the traditions of his f family, to assume the robe, for 
which he had the most profound distaste, vowed to decide 
always against his conscience. Faithful to his tacit engage- 
ment, he dismissed three times, an ee against three 
men, whose guilt was proved to him, and whose crime carried 
with it the punishment of death. Six years after, the innocence 
of the three was fully established. M.de Guemarec had been 
right in violating as a judge, both his reason and his con- 
science. The father of the young magistrate insisted no lon- 
ger, and the place was sold.” 

Three minutes past nine! M. de Guemaree entered. 

‘At twenty minutes past nine we will push up the fauteuil 
for M. the Baron de Grignolle - ” continued Madame de Hac- 
queville. She was right. W ith the same exactitude she indi- 
cated the precise moment at which Madame Casa Bianca; the 
President de Page, and indeed each one of her guests would 


[ noticed that Madame Casa Bianea constantly concealed her 
right hand. Madame de Hacqueville was speaking of her in 
very warm terms. ‘Ah! Madame Casa Bianca’s heart is full 
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of noble qualities,” said she. ‘“I counsel you to appreciate 
them.” 

“ But why does she always conceal her right hand—do you 
know.” 

“T do not, nor have I ever asked. Since she has not fore- 
stalled my curiosity upon this point, it is probable that it 
would have wounded her; and I prefer rather to keep a frien 
than to learn a secret, which after all, 1 night but little interest 
me.” 


i 
} 
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“Excuse my indiscretion,” I replied, ‘but you have told 
me so mas that was valuable concerning your friends here, 
that I was emboldened to ask this explanation of a fact which 


ae me so much.” 

Madame de Hacqueville leaning good humoredly upon my 
should: M here rose to welcome Madame Casa Bianca—the lady 
of the hidden hand. Whilst she was thus occupied in wel- 
coming her, the habitues of the reiinion were entering, group 
after group. The card-tables were set out, and the players 
shuffled and dealt like phantoms playing upon the borders of 
the Styx. 

Every body played except Madame Casa Bianca and Ma 
dame de Hac queville. The right hand of the former was hid- 
den as usual; the left hand might be seen covered with a white 
glove, and must have once been beautiful. The same remark 
mieht be made of Madame Casa Bianea’s foot and fig 
appeared now to be about fifty years old, although in reality 
much older 3 a naturally strong constitution, and an ad- 
venturous lig fe, following the fortunes of her husband, a soldier 
of the Rep ablic sat i Empire, had firmly tempered, SO to 
speak, the features of Madame Casa Bianca. There are gener- 
ations of women, as of men, energetic as the times they are 


called to live in. Under the Empire, the women who ami lst 
cannon, drums, and banners, followed the army, the “grand 
army,” took from their association a singularly original and 


military tone. Without losing the graces of wom: unl thood they 
gained much of the strength and energy of the manly character. 

During these evenings, it was the custom for each of the 
““convives” to relate some incident of his life. 

Directly it was the turn of the President De Page to relate. 
He related well, and a silence almost mournful feil upon the 
old room and the strange cuests as he told his st ry. 

‘“ We will go back,” said he, “ to the days of Louis XVI. I 
was one of the king’s judges. But before that I was a scholar 
at the University. My road was not smooth. I had many 
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trials. But Thad aconsoler, Frangoise, my foster- , came 
not once but often, from far away in the province s, to elu 
and cheer me. I loved her as if she had been a sister of my 
blood. During her last visit a terrible circumstance occurred. 
I lost a very valuable diamond snuff-box. I spoke loudly of 
my loss, and eve cy plac e was searched. 

“he diamond oe ff-box was found. 

“One of the pe op] e of the Court discovere -d it hidden in the 
paillasse of the bed in which Fran asian. my foster-sister slept.” 

A general movement of interest showed itself in the salon of 
Madan e De Hacqueville 

The President De Page paused. The recital evidently pained 


‘Francoise, my foster-sister, the fresh-cheeked peasant of 
Montereau; she who had trudged wearily throueh fi frost and 
snow, to come and throw herself upon my neck upon the steps 
of the Sorbonne; Frangoise, whose skin was soft as velvet, and 
her eyes so tender and ‘loving. oar 

The Marquis took a pinch of snuff, but I saw the snuff fall 
upon the ground. 

“They dragged her before the judges. I bes d to excuse 
myself, but the y forced me to preside. Th yretended ironi- 
C: ally to repose the highest confidence in my eisieal Impartiality. 
My enemies rejoiced, and the populace threatened to stone me 
when it was known that I bad ordered. .. . .” 

Here M. De Page was silent. You could hear nothing but 
the crackling of the fire, and the oscillations of the pendulum. 
The pictures upon the walls were noisier than the greta at 
that moment. 

M. De Page resumed : = That I had ordered the rack [ For 
Francoise denied every thing; the theft; the a mstances of 
the theft; all; constantly reminding me of Mo ‘eau, of her 
mother, of the days of our childl \ood—of our relati doabin. 

“T had ordered the QUESTION ! 

‘The robe of Francoise was taken off. 

“Oh! the ery of a young girl brought naked before her 
judges. Gods spare you from ever hearing that ery. The tor- 
ture was applied. Her cries grew weaker. But Frangoise 
turned her eyes upon me. Gentlemen, I have had a sword 
thrust through my body to the hilt. That look stabbed more 
keenly. 

They put her knee in the leaden boot. 

‘Yer cries grew weaker.” 
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At this part of the recital of the President a thrill of horror 
run through us all. 

“They put the fire to the pit of her stomach. 

“Francoise was silent ; she had ceased to shriek. 

“Gentlemen, Francoise was innocent! I knew it. It was I 
who had hidden the diamond box in her bed, in order that she 
might be tried, condemned, executed.” 

The ladies covered their faces. If I had had a knife in my 
hand I would have stuck it into the old President’s heart. 

But the President closed his eyes, collected himself for a 
moment, and said : 

“They crushed her right hand, every finger, every joint, 
like that—” 

He made a gesture. My nerves jerked spasmodically in 
imitation of it. 

‘A cloud of blood passed before my eyes, and the terrible 
scene vanished. 

“Francoise had fainted in confessing the theft. Yes, she 
had confessed it, but proclaiming that I was her foster-brother, 
that she had come to Paris to see me; that to see me she had 
braved the ice and snow—braved every thing—to hang once 
more upon her foster-brother’s neck.” 

The President had scarcely finished this agonizing sentence, 
when I saw rise beside Madame De Hacqueville, like a phantom, 
a woman, who with difficulty and pain drawing off her glove, 
permitted to be seen a hand broken and crus hed, which she 
placed upon the head of M. De Page. 

Like one crushed, the old man raised his eyes in terror be- 
neath that hand which weighed him down. 

The other old people were pale; I looked at myself in the 
glass: I was more than pale—I was green. 

Tears and sobs from the eyes and mouths of these two, ruined 
by each other, mingled together; and M. De Page took that 
hand and carrying it to his lips kissed it as the dying man 
kisses the host, and he was pardoned as the dying man is 
pardoned. 

For Madame Casa-Bianca passed the arm which was free 
around the neck of eS ee ee 

“That evening,” continued ‘the President,” there was a Court 
Ball. I appeared at it still clothed in my judicial robes, and 
bearing with me the death-warrant of Frangoise. Bending my 
knee to earth, I said to the King Louis XV L: 

«Sire, to- day the bones of my foster-sister have been broken 
on the rack. I was her accuser, sire, and she has confessed all.’ 
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Well ?’” said the king. 

‘*¢Sire, I invented the story of the theft.’ 

“The king recoiled in terror. 

*¢ And wherefore, monsieur ?’ 

‘Because I wished to prove to France that with the torture 
the most frightful falsehood was believed, the holiest truth 
assassinated. Sire, to this proof, I have sacrificed the thing 
dearest to me in the world. My opinion therefore can not be 
doubted.’ 

‘‘ «Messieurs,’ said the King, ‘let the ball continue.’ Then 
urning to his Chancellor, ‘ Monsieur, from this night the torture 
s abolished in France; let it be made known throughout the 


kingdom,’” 
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WHY EVERY MAN SHOULD BE A POLITICIAN 


NEVER be last at a feast nor first at a fray. Sound ape 
phy. Our good folk, our worshippers of the almighty dolla 
seem to interpret the adage thus: Never be first to undertake a 
service to your country, nor last to animadvert upon those who 
do. ‘To them, money-making is a perpetual feast; politics a 
perpetual fray. 

Stop and think, gentlemen. Is not your money-making so 
intimately bound 1 up with politics that, as a nfere calculation 
of business, it would be well for you to think of it—well for 
you to try and get at the principle of the thing? We mean 
no disrespect to the men who are powerful upon ’Change—no 


slur at the spirit of trade. To that spirit we owe our unpara l- 
leled march of empire. Bi it we are forced to speak the truth, 
Something more powerful than our will, ay ays compels us to 


say what we believe or know. It is, therefore, a re sinatiailike 
fact, gentlemen, rich men, great merchants, magnificos, that 
the mechanic, the tradesman, ae laboring man in America is 
commonly a better reasoner 1 n poli itics than you—any of you 
—are. Shall wehint the reason? Ie stops and thinks. He 
reasons out things for himself. By a shre wd, though often rude 

logic, he arrives at great truths which altogether es cape your 
finer sense. Thus he is almost invariably a Democrat; for De- 

mocracy is the logical sequitur of all j jus t politic ‘al reasoning, 
Thus, too, the hard-fisted are no lov ers wr ‘isms :” no followers 
of new prophets; no sticklers for small distinctions. They 
stand upon broad ground. Their Democracy is national ; it is 
American; it embraces the continent; it ignores imaginary 
geographical lines; it is universal and cat holic. As truth is the 
first, the last, and every part of real greatness, and the pe ople 

always discover it in the end, its counterfe its never long im- 
pose upon them. So it happens that the great men of 
the people—their idols—such, for instance, as Andrew Jack- 
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son, are in their lifetime commonly hated by you, rich and 
busy traffickers. You have not time to stop and see into the 
character of such a man as the people have. You are in too 
great haste to be rich at the expense of the people, and he, or 
such as he, put stumbling-blocks in your way, by ‘ removing 
the deposits” from your “ United States Bs aunks,” or setting up 
‘Sub-Treasuries” seven the Poe le’s money may be > kept fox 

the people’s uses, instead of Mr. Biddle’s and the “ financiers.’ 
But, lo you! hon. he is dead, when he has had « qniet con- 
summation,” and “ meen CR can not harm him farther, 
how you renown his grave. It becomes one of your Meccas. 
You make pilgrimages to it. You applaud his virtues to the 
echo. You would even give fiv e dollars to raise a monument 
to him, so liberal is your late-learned admiration. What! 
hav e you forgotten, Dives, that he was a Demoer at, a very Titan 

f Democracy, scaling the heaven of your exe lusive privileg res, 
aid palling 1 its Fupit er from his marble olympus in Chestnut 
street? Have you forgotten ‘ ‘Pe ris 2 CreM, perish comme ree bic 
but let the Republic live pure and und filed: the g reat princi- 
ples of man’s eternal rights live on immortal? Come, those 
times are worth thinking si t is worth your while, too, to in- 
qt uire curiously how you came to miss the light which was in 
them, and never see it til its aureole hung epene the qi Llé 
crave at the Hermitage! You missed it by being ¥ poor politi- 
cians. 

To bea good one, it needs that you should love your fellow- 
man, and have a little respect to the golden rule of Him who gaye 
the charge, ‘ Little children, love one another.” To bea good 
one, it needs that you should be interested in the political move- 
ments of the day for some great object, some purpose sancti- 
fied by principle, and not “ to be stirred in without great argu- 
ment. : 

The time we live in, the country we inhabit, the duties we 
owe her, the complications, foreign and domestic, in which the 
turn of the die may involve her, eall for activity of thought and 
action. He who sits down by the way-side to-day to enjoy 
life as an amusement, and — his wine and gossip pleasant- 
ly of the gracefulness of life, may be disagreeably aroused from 
his day-dream by the tramp oan noise of the great crow d, surg- 
ing past him on the march, under new leaders, and rus hing 
to possess the world in the intoxication of new ideas of victo- 
ries to be achieved over all established principles of human as- 
sociation. Who knows? Do you, great man? Do you, dal- 
lier by the way-side? Do you, whose desire is to be let alone 
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in the enjoyment of your pleasant things—who knows how far 
the mine has penetrated beneath the soil whereon ye walk? 
Have you read the signs of the times, or are they more occult 
than the symbolism of the Pyramids to you? You flatter 
yourself that all this will last your day. That you shall walk 
securely till the last scene of all closes your peaceful history of 
enjoyment, and six feet of that earth, a little mine of your own, 
is all you need to lie in. But there is a secret mine there, and 
mystery is still reverend to the vulgar eye. Do you doubt it? 
How else could the vulgar mystery and clap-trap of Know- 
Nothingism have deluded so many honest men? Has it not 
appealed to that prurient craving after the secret, the mysteri 
ous which is a law of man’s being? And on this mine you 
have walked placidly. You have never looked beyond the 
hour; you have never worked into the heart of this mystery. 
It has been to your thinking only a machine for changing 
men, for turning out one set of public office-holders and putting 
in another. But you have never thought how it was sapping 
the foundations, and drinking the life-blood of that old Saxon 
frankness, the generous boldness of action and of thought which 
has made us the conquering and absorbing race in the modern 
world. You have never paused to reflect how nearly allied to 
each other the stern virtues of the old Roman stock of Bruti 
and Gracchi, and the stock of American virtues were. It is 
worth the trouble of a pause, nevertheless. It is worth while 
comparing the character of different races and peoples, to see 
what the effect upon the one hand of openness, bravery, frank- 
ness, decision of character, determination to declare, in Heaven’s 
face and all men’s sight, principle and purpose, and fight an 
enemy with open manly steel—foot to foot—eye to eye—in the 
broad daylight—live or die for it; and on the other of treach- 
ery, deceit, manceuvering, plotting, midnight skulking, oaths 
of secresy, distrust, conspiracy; the stealthy step creeping- 
ghost-like to its design; the assassin’s dagger, the coward’s life 
of faith alone in all men’s villany as he knows his own! The 
first will go to make up the character of a Democrat; the last a 
Know-Nothing. 
Dit avertite omen/ Is it not time that every man was a po- 

litician? And now, indeed, when every other party has pan- 
dered to the hideous lust of these night-prowling defilers of 
their country’s name—is it not time that every man should ask 
himself, why is this? what virtue is there in this peep of 
Democracy which keeps it unspotted from the taint? Is it not 
time that every true man should be a Democrat? 
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The abstract and the concrete are governed by the same rule. 
Apply it, then. How many—how, ‘indeed, do all pretend to 
admire the beauty and perfection of our institutions. With 
what unction they describe the sweetness of their fruit! How 
they prate of civil and religious freedom—your rankest Know- 
Nothing the loudest mouther! And, lo you! whilst they are 
exhibiting it with the simulated glow of patriotic pride, and 
telling you how here first in the history of man it has been 
permitted to ripen fully for “ the healing of the nations,” they 
are laying deep plans to steal that glorious fruit, smuggle it 
away into a Know-Nothing lodge-room, and serve it up to a 
select and virtuous party of the friends of Mr. Senator Seward. 
Generous and immaculate conservators of the Constitution ; 
felicitous exponents of liberty of conscience; patriotic admirers 
of the virtues of our misguided ancestors, who spread their 
table, and invited the oppressed of every clime to come and eat 
that delicate and luscious fruit of freedom; pious defenders of 
the faith once delivered to Americans by the mouths of her 
Republican prophets, by Jefferson, and Madison, and Jackson 
—how shall we find words to magnify your services to your 
country ? Shall we not pull down the Washington Monument; 
preach a crusade against all Dutchmen, Irishmen, and others 
who were such unheard-of villains as to go beyond sea to get 
themselves born; slaughter them at once, and on the site raise 
a pyramid of their bones higher than that of Cheops—and crown 
the whole with a dark lantern? Look you now, this is what 
you aim at, or you aim at nothing. 

So our modern patriots, our wise philosophers, our professors 
of the science of humanity, our devout believers in political 
millenniums, and devout skeptics as to the Biblical one, go about 
to manufacture political microscopes. They direct through 
them the sunshine of the press. They throw upon the wall 
monstrous exaggerations of choice atoms, such as the triple 
crown of the unfortunate gentleman who sleeps upon French 
bayonets in the Seven- Hilled City; and all to convince the poor 
dear people that what they have been considering a fine Repub- 
lican, American fruit, is nothing more than a terrible collection 
of distorted and pernicious animalcule ; ; that the real fruit has 
been munched up by Jesuits, and other frightfully wicked 
persons, and this awful conglomerate left to poison them. 

Is it not monstrous that such inconceivable lies should find 
men stupid enough to believe them? But they do; they have 
done so ever since the days of Guy Fawkes, and Sir Edmons- 
bury Godfrey. Now you, who are ‘playing the lookers-on here 
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in America, is it not time that you asked a few sensible ques- 
tions about these political combinations? Suppose you take 
the trouble to inquire what has the Democratic party of the 
Union done to forfeit its character? Is this new system, which 
proposes to take its business out of its hands, and give it to a 
mongrel and hybrid aggregation of Whiggery, Black-Republi- 
canism, and Exeter-Hall philanthropy, all ‘paired, not mat ched, 
in the precious union of Know-Nothingism, a true system? Is 
it good philosophy ? Is it true political science? Does it tend 
to promote the moral health and digestion of the ps ople? Or 
is 1 not rather a miserable empiricism and bare-faced charla- 
tanry? Ah! you are too comfortable to be a politician, per- 
haps. You care for none of these things. For your time ambles 
withal. These questions, you say, shrugging your shoulders, 
will find their solution without us as soon as with us. Don’t 
disturb us. We are very comfortable as we are. Let us alone. 
Not so, gentlemen. We commiserate you; but we must dis- 
turb you. If you will not listen to Thomas Jefferson or An- 
drew Jackson, hear at least a good Whig; accept a word from 
Daniel Webster: ‘“‘ We are not to wait till great public mis- 
chiefs come ; till the government is overthrown; or liberty 
itself put in extreme jeopardy. We should not be worthy sons 
of our fathers, were we so to regard great questions aflectin; 
the general freedom.” Does not that teach the lesson, that i 
every thing which = any, all should be interested? tha ut 
for the rights es all, all should watch, and work, and pray 

The price of liberty is not only eternal vigilance; it is eter- 
nal activity also. It is not enough to know truth, or foresec 
danger. It is necessary to act the one, and to confront the 
ther. 

{t is our province to support a party, and discuss political 
‘issues; but we do so because it is the solemn conviction of our 
reason and our hearts that the Democratic party is worthy “a 
all good men’s support, and the issues which it makes with al 
other parties such as will bear the nicest scrutiny, and come 
out the more strongly fortified and built up in their integrity 
by. the widest latitude of discussion. 

The question of the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment is already before the country. Not many months, and it 
will be decided upon what principles that government shall be 
conducted for the ensuing four years. Already Know-Nothing- 
ism, Abolitionism, Black-Republicanism, and all their interme- 
diate shades and types of dangerous heresies, are beginning to 
stir the passions, and attempt to warp the judgments of the 
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eople. Should either succeed to power, farewell to the great- 
1ess—farewell to the happiness of America. 

Shall these poisonous shoots be grafted upon the old Ame- 
rican tree? Or are you better satisfied with the flavor of the 
good fruit it bore our fathers, and upon which we have thriven 
and grown fat as a nation ? 

You must look at these things. You can not escape them. 
Be wise, therefore, in time. Until this fatal proclivity towards 
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medieval errors—this crab-like movement backwards — is 


arrested, let ev ry American citizen be a politician. 


Ss. W. C. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND 


Tnexe stood, all in the olden time, a castle of renown, 
That over land and over sea so haughtily looked down ; 

A wreath of blooming gardens spread fragrance on the air, 
(nd fountains freshly springing in rainbow light were there. 
Within there sat a mighty king, the lord of tower and vale; 
He sat within his stately hall, so gloomy and so pale ; 

And what he thinks is terror, and what he looks is wrath 
And in his word is vengeance, and blood is on his path. 


Once journeyed to that castle a gifted minstrel pair, 
And one had gold locks waving, and one had silver hair ; 
oe , 
The old man of the harp renowned, in thoughtful guise did ride, 
id 
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With lightsome step the younger walked blithely at his 
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Then spoke the aged minstrel: Be ready now, my son, 

And think upon our deepest lay, and strike the fittest tone ; 

Call all thine art together, to move with joy and pain, 

[ would the dark king’s stony heart might melt at music’s strain. 


Now were the minstrels standing in the pillared hall of pride, 
The king was sitting on his throne, the queen was by his side ; 
The king was in his splendor, like the wintry northern light ; 
The queen was like the harvest-moon, a radiance soft and bright. 


The gray-haired minstrel touched the strings—it thrilled all hearts to hear, 
Such wild entrancing melody arose upon the ear ; 

And now the younger joined his lay, and as the measures flow 

The old man’s voice was heard between, like a spirit-chorus low. 


They sang of love and spring-time, the happy golden age 

Of noble deeds, when heroes stood against each tyrant’s rage ; 
They sung of all things fair and bright, which human hearts desire, 
And kindled holy, reverent thoughts, with sacred minstrel fire. 


Each sound within the hall was stilled, the nobles nearer draw, 
And all the king’s bold warriors, they held their breath for awe ; 
The queen, upon whose gentle heart a pensive sorrow prest, 
Threw to the younger minstrel the roses from her breast. 


Then rose the king in fury, and lo! he shouted loud: 

Wouldst lead my royal bride away as ye lead yon gaping crowd ? 
He drew_his sword, it glanced in air, it pierced the minstrel’s heart, 
Where now for flood of golden song, the crimson life-streams start. 


Now scattered are the listening throng, like birds before a storm, 
The fair-haired youth has breathed his last upon his master’s arm ; 
He wrapped him in his mantle, forth from the hall he sped, 

They crossed the blood-stained threshold, the living and the dead. 


But at the outer portal there paused the minstrel gray, 

And, dashed upon a pillar’s base, his sweet harp shattered lay, 
While his voice in fearful accents, that chilled the hearts of all, 
Like trump of doom resounded through garden, court, and hall. 


‘‘ Woe to your court and palace! May never minstrel sing, 
Nor sound of joy be in your halls, nor note of triumph ring : 
But for the voice of harp-strings, and footfall of the brave, 
Be sound of fear, and dying groan, and step of timid slave. 
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“Woe to your fragrant gardens! In the pleasant light of May, 
In the presence of the murdered one, may you wither and decay ; 
Be all your beauty vanished, each fountain-spring be dry, 
That you, accursed in after-days, a stony waste may lic. 


*‘ Woe to thee, haughty murderer! Forgotten be thy name, 
And vain be all thy striving for wreaths of bloody fame; 
For where the fair-haired perished, thy race shall perish there— 
Thy name be as a dying ggoan, lost on the empty air!” 


The minstrel’s doom was spoken, and Heaven has heard his vow : 
Those lofty halls are desolate, the walls are lying low ; 

One lonely marble pillar, of all that palace bright, 

Tells of its vanished splendor, and that will fall to-night. 


And round for pleasant gardens, a wasted heath doth lie; 
Gone is the myrtle’s pleasant shade, the fountain-springs are dry, 
There is no lay to tell the tale, the king’s dark name is gone 


Unhonored and forgotten—the minstrel’s doom is done. 
C. A. W. 
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MRS. QUIGG’S FAN. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY WE. QUIGG. 


Mrs. Quigg sighed for the city. It was as clear as noonday 
You could see her catch her breath twenty times a day, and 
pucker up her face into all kinds of shapes, in the vain en- 
Genror to repress a deep-drawn sigh. It was our first wint 
in the country. The ground was covered with snow. The 

wind whistled with bitter accentuation th: rough the leafless 
trees. Far as the eye could reach lay an apparently intermi- 
nable sheet of glittering white, Sines n only by the faintly-de- 
igned lines of fences almost buried in the drifts. On the hill- 

top of Rougemont rose the house, the offices, and barns, alon 
in cheerless solitude, looking like something which had gone 
astray, and, tired with wandering, had fallen to sleep at 
last in the snow, and died, as wanderers do, in a drowsy 
sickly faint, to lie there stifl F and stark till the ‘sun should get 

ywer enough, with returning spring, to thaw them. The vil- 
age in the distance, below the hill, showed like a child’s toy 
village, it looked so bare; and the houses, square and wooden, 
stood—as a child might place them—all in a row along the 
street pompously called “‘ Main.” The sun, brightly shining 
through the clear crisp atmosphere, filled all the air wih fro- 
zen spangles of light, and fairly cut the sight with its sharp 
crystalline brilliancy. Half a mile away to the south, the river 
might now be seen. Hidden by the intervening trees in other 

asons, winter opened a clear view to it, and its broad ex- 
panse of ice, winding away northward in many devious curves 
and quaint ‘and st adden changes, gave the final touch of cold 


nd desolation to the cheerless landscape. Siberia might pos 


cs 
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sibly present more repulsive features of desolation, and a herd 
of wolves prowling through the open vistas of the naked, 
gaunt, old trees, would undoubtedly have added a degree ot 
horror to the scene; but short of Siberia and wolves, a more 
completely disheartening ee man could not imagine. 
On this view, over those white fields of changeless snow; upon 
that ic bound rive rs those nak ae chostly trees ; that cheerless 
town—day : ae day, week after week, we looked forth from 
the windows of Rougemont. No alteration; no variety ; no 
relief. One iaiechiameneoc universal, never-ending masque of 
desolation. 

Was it any wonder that Mrs. Quigg sighed for the eo ] 
was not astonished at it. On the contr: ary I should have fallen 
into a certain contempt of her if she hi ad not. I should have 
considered her to the last haves stolid: and unimpressionable. 
But what I could not forgive her, was, that she persisted 
in holding her tongue. Candor compels me to’ state, that 
that beloved partner of my bosom’s holiest joys had a tongue 
of her own to hold, and could, upon occa sion, ‘make the ne igh- 
bor air acquainted with its sound,” after a fashion not alto- 
gether as harmonious as the « dying close of a love-ditty. She 
had, I must admit, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t admit it, 
since | am really proud of it, she had a spirit, a decided spirit, 
and could be eloquent upon occasion, and point a sentence as 
sharply as the most famous epigrammatist. But now she was 
obatie nately silent. I knew she was dying to go to the city; 
but I would not discover it. I me ant that she should ask to 
go. Ask! bless your innocence, or rather my own, she wo 
sooner have died than have made so mortify ing a concession. 
Had she not vied with the pastoral poets in eloque nt praise of 
rural life? Had not the country taken the sh lape of Moore’s 
“sweet little isle in the blue desert ocean, far off and alone,” 
where in a haleyon dream of bliss, our lives were i a spent ; 
where a never-ending season of flow ers, a perennial bloom of 
hearted joys too ¢ sloque nt for words, were to border our path- 
way even down to a serene old age? Of course it had!—and 
does any one believe that Mrs. Quigg would reve rse the engine 
and take the back-track? Does any one believe that she would 
cnowledge the falsehood of those prophetic powers, for 
which women are so justly cele sbrated, and which resolve 
themselves into the pl ithy as well as Pyth ic formula of “TI told 
you so!” Pooh! pooh! Mrs. Quigg was every inch a wo- 
man, and with heroic consistency, she would have seen all her 
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relatives and friends hanged, drawn, and quartered before she 
would have done any thing of the kind. 

But she was dying to go to the city, and—ahem !—so was I. 
Providence at last stepped in “between us and our fighting 
souls” and afforded exactly the excuse we wanted. An event 
had happened in the city of New-York, which altered all the 
usual relationships of life, turned the world upside down, and 
converted human life into one gigantic—concert. Jenny Lind 
had arrived! The Nightingale had alighted!! Who does not 
recollect the event. It seems almost a work of supererogation 
to describe that advent. A single extract from a journal, pub- 
lished about that period shall therefore suffice. 


From the Independent Eagle and Freeman's Trumpet. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Jenny Lind has come. Soprani, contralti, tenori, bassi, and baritoni, 
may all sing small. Jenny came. A procession awaited her at the foot of 
Canal street. The procession of the equinoxes would be a small affair to it. 
She had scarcely reached the Hook, when she began to play hookey with the 
peoples’ wits. Dr. Doane cried frantically for a Swedish flag. There was 
none to be had. With the inspiration of genius, he promptly enveloped 
himself, a la Kirby, in the American, and plunged into his boat. He was 
carried out upon the ocean-swell, accompanied by the swell who wrote the 
“welcome.” They were received by that great musical “swell,” M. Jules 
Benedict, who, we are happy to state, is no relation to the eminent watch- 
makers in Chatham street. Mr. Barnum immediately came out “in full 
blow,” with a fine specimen of the Multiflora Magnificens, or American cab- 
bage-rose, which he flung on board as a delicate intimation that he was “the 
flower of the party.” He also climbed up immediately after it “with a 
white vest,” in the language of the reporter, but, as we are more disposed to 
believe, with the assistance of the side-ropes. He made his manners in that 
distinguished style which characterizes all the actions of the lord of “ Iran- 
istan.” The Nightingale extended a delicate claw, and fraternised. A con- 
versation of the most animated and esthetic character immediately ensued. 
The Nightingale chirpingly remarked, that the American flag was flying at 
the Quarantine. To which Signor Belleti replied, that it was in conse- 
quence of the discovery of the world by Christopher Columbus, a native of 
Genoa, in the year 1792. Barnum was seen here to make a minute in his 
note-book, and observe Belleti with admiration. At the foot of Canal street, 
one hundred thousand persons were found congregated, on the house-tops, 
and the piers, upon which Mr. Benedict remarked: 

“Tt ap—pears—we are expected.” 
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Which caused the illustrious party to explode with laughter. On land- 
ing, the crowd around the coach was so great that the coachman began to 
apply his whip to the people’s shoulders; on which the Nightingale rebuked 
him prettily, and begged him to desist, as Mr. Barnum was under contract 
to do all the ‘‘ whipping in” himself. The entire Museum, with the excep- 
tion of the crocodile, was upon the ground. The mammoth boy insinuated 
that he considered it ‘“‘cutting it rather fat” to bring him out on such an 
occasion, but was consoled by the remark of the remarkable negro, who was 
turning white, that ‘‘it would be all the same a hundred years hence.” 

Perhaps the most touching evidence of affectionate welcome was the ac- 
tion of the gentleman who was knocked down by the crowd, and who, with 
his last breath, as the carriage passed over his mangled body, stretched out 
one of “ Knox’s fall style,” and begged her to “take his hat.” Jenny was 
observed gazing with tearful eyes into “that hat,” probably in search of 
the maker’s name, and Knox’s fortune would have been assured, if an enter- 
prising antagonist had not, on the instant, clambered up upon the carriage- 
wheels, and dropped into the carriage “‘Genin’s last!” in the crown of 
which might be seen an emblematic drawing, representing the Nightingale 
with the Swedish flag in one hand, and the American in the other, in the 
act of singing: 

Hail Columbia—Genin's style 
Is only beat by Jenny's smile. 


After her arrival at the Irving-House, a band of two thousand young ladies, 
each dressed in a white frock with a scarf, on the centre of which was a por- 
trait of the Nightingale, serenaded her till a late hour. Mr. Stewart having 
kindly left his new store unfinished for the interesting occasion, the audience 
occupied the seats upon the first courses of the building, after the manner of 
human pyramids at the Hippodrome. 

Miss Lind, in the most flattering manner, condescended to look out of the 
window twice, and was observed to keep time to the favorite and well-known 
popular melody of Yankee-doodle, with a fan incrusted with brilliants, and 
which, it is rumored, was presented her by the king of the Cannibal Islands, 
on the occasion of his late visit to England. Towards morning, M. Jules 
Benedict appeared at the window, waved his hand for silence, and whispered, 
“She sleeps profoundly.” The vast crowd immediately took off their shoes, 
and stole home in their stocking-feet. An awful conflagration, by which one 
hundred houses were consumed, occurred during the night, but the authori- 
ties, very properly, forbade the bells to be rung or the engines to turn out» 
for fear of disturbing the illustrious stranger, etc., etc. 


It is true, my wife has no ear for music; nor, up to the 
Lind epoch, did I ever hear her make any pretense to it. No 
sooner, however, had she read the preceding paragraph, de- 
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ee - the Nightingale’s flight in pursuit of the Star of 
Empire, than she turned to me with the gravest air imaginable, 
and remarked : “Mr. Quigg, I really have neglected my music 
shamefully.” 

“ Music, Julia!” said I, like Mrs. Browning’s baby, 
eyes of wonder at he Tr. ” “Music!” 

“Yes, sir, music,” said my adorable Julia one up her 
mouth, and turning square upon me with an air which I knew 
by experience, “ meant mischief.” 

“Ah!” said I, apologetically and inquiringly at once— 
“music ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Quigg,” replied my household divinity, with 

much majesty, “prior to my marriage, and seclusion in this 


Cc har ming—” 


“ Ah!” T eroaned. 

* Rural soli , 

““O Solitude! where are the charms which sages have seen 
in thy { ace?” said I, under my breath. 

“]T was quite a musician.” 

‘The—ahem! You don’t say so.” 

“Yes sir; | had two quarters under the best masters, and 
assured me that a I would only pay a little more atten- 
to my no I would male a remarkable performer,’ 

I have no enn of it,” said I, with a bow. 

‘Was that a sneer, Mr. Quigg ?” said the divine Julia, start- 
ing from her seat, and striking an attituc de. 

“ Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed meekly. “ But, Jenny Lind.” 

‘Thank you, dearest !” said my charmer, throwing her arms 
fondly about my neck. “ = should like to, very much.” 

‘Like—what ?” said I, tupidly enough, since for the soul 
of me I could not see be cna: A between the sneer and 
the embrace. 

“To hear the Nightingale, to be sure.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

“Of course that was what you meant, Mr. Quigg,” said Julia, 
drawing off a little, and looking, as much as to say, ‘ Deny itif 
you dare, and see what you Ww ill get by it {” 

“Of course,” said I, not without a certain tremulousness in 
the voice; for I had just heard of the immortal Genin and his 
six-hundred-dollar ticket. 

‘Of course!” and my hand went mechanically to my breec! 
pocket, in which alas!—three sixpences, and four cop pe rs 
formed the entire surplus fund for extraordinary contingencies. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Quigg, with returning tenderness, and 


“ opening 
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renewed blandishments. ‘ We can gO down by the mornin 
train to-morrow ;—stay all night at sister’s ;—dear sister, os 
clad she will be to see us.” “Ah!” said I—for sister and | 
were at daggers drawn. 

“You can go early next morning, and get good seats.” 

Six hundred dollars!” I groaned internally. 

And we'll have such a time!” 

“Won't we?” said I. 

“Won't we?” said Mrs. Qui iggy, And so we did; and it is 
precisely about that time that 1 have to tell you. 

How we set off the next morning, bright and early ;—how 
the baby squalled, and the rail-car ran off the track :—how ] 
clutched my Andromache an: that young Astyanax of mine, with 
desperate heroism, as soon as I saw there was no danger, and 
besought them to be quiet ee trust in me, since I would stick 
to them to the last :—how we arrived after all at New-York, 

and with what a withering courtesy my dear sister-in-law re- 
ceived me—all this I shall if ave untold— suffice it we arrived. 
Let it more than suffice, that on the following morning I bought 
wo tickets for Miss Jenny Lind’s Second Cones rt. The sum 
paid for them would, at this ] eriod of time, already so remote 
from the maddening influences of that epoch ¢ of public insanity, 
of course appear fabulous, and I shall only remark, therefore, 
that it absorbed the better half of a “little discount,” covering 
some hundred and fifty, which I had obtained with more or 
less difficulty, the evening preceding our departure from Perse- 
polis. 

The day was of course consumed in a parations. Mrs. 
Quige commenced dressing about 10 A.M., and was stil! in a rath- 
erraw and unfinished state at seven in the ¢ omer Upon the 
fine old principle of saving at the spiggot to let out at the bung, 
we found ourselves entirely too poor to have a carriage. W hat 
with the tickets, a certain new shawl, sundry gloves, and 
bouquet as big as a prize cabbage, the funds begun to run that 
low, that, after laying by the return railroad fare, and a little 
for possible selina ncies upon the road—we found ourselves 
thrown back upon the dernier resort of an omnibus. I can ap- 
preciat oe e horror of my fine readers at such an admission. I 
am not a fine person myself, and don’t belong to any body’s 
set. 0 if I am not the rose, I have lived in neighborhood 
of that fine flower, and admire its elegance. Th leed I have 
been to dares and Newport in my time, and Polka indiffer- 
ently well; but for all that I am nota fine person. I may as 
vell confess all at once, whilst I am at it. 1 am not a “Mer- 


or 
] 
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chant Prince.” I never expect to inhabit a brown-stone house 
in the Fifth Avenue. So unfortunate as to have been educated 
upon the principle that honesty is the best policy, I have never 
been idle enough to expect either wealth or greatness. But as 
I said, I can appreciate the horror with which my fine readers 
up-town, who have sunk the shop for at least a twelvemonth, 
will receive the confession that we went to the Metropolitan in 
an omnibus. But the fact is notorious, and I may as well make 
a merit of necessity and confess it. Partly got up in our own 
finery, and partly fine in borrowed plumes, we set out. We 
reached the Hall. Such a jam. Hacks, cabs, coaches, omni- 
buses; men swearing; women screeching; police threatening ; 
jewels glittering under hoods, and elegant individuals elbowing 
their way through a crowd of the “people,” with deep disgust 
at the contact, imprinted on their delicate features ; and to add 
to the confusion, the mud three inches deep. I stretched out 
my hand, with a gallant and courtly gesture, to aid Mrs. Quigg 
in her descent. She thrust a shaw] into it. I hung the shawl 
over my arm. I extended it again. She placed in it a lorg- 
nette case. I tried my pocket. It wouldn’t go in. I was 
obliged to keep it in my hand. That hand therefore was full. 
“ All out?” said the driver gruffly. ‘ No,no.” I made another 
effort with the other hand—and received a fan-box. That 
went into my pocket. “Tumble up—can’t wait all night, 
hurrah!” ‘ Stop, stop!” I cried, “ Mrs. Quigg is not out. Don’t 
stir, you rascal.” Once more in desperate entreaty I extended 
my arms—the omnibus started, and Mrs. Quigg fell into them. 
I received the precious load, and rushed among the press—a 
big fellow shoved me on one side, and a little one cursed me 
on the other;—a policeman made a desperate pass at me with 
his truncheon, but missing me, divided the crowd in front, and 
I landed Mrs. Quigg safely upon the front steps. From that 
point we sailed upon a summer sea. <A tide of humanity set- 
ting upwards and onwards bore us triumphantly into the hall. 
Ushers with white favors, red favors, blue favors, al] kinds of 
favors, seized us, and cried our “ checks,” and plumped us into 
seat 2452 and 2458, on the ground floor, or parquette of the 
Concert-room. 

Experienced the sensation of a man falling a few miles 
from a balloon, but soon recovered my breath and looked 
about me. Ting—bur-h-h—boom-boom-er-rr. The orches- 
tra were dropping in one by one, and tuning up. I made 
a wry face, and turned with a fine air of suffering, as if to seek 
for sympathy from Mrs. Quigg, for the pain so delicate a musical 
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organization as mine underwent by being compelled to listen 
to such discord harsh. Mrs. Quigg, however, did not take the 
hint. She did not see me. She was unaccountably employed 
in fumbling about every part of her dress; shaking her shaw]; 
turning her hood inside out; feeling behind her—in her lap— 
everyW vhere ; and all with an air of consternation which struck 
a sudden and nameless terror through me. Timidly I leaned 
towards her and, in a low voice, inquired what was the matter? 

‘Have you my fan ?” said Mrs. Quigg. I clapped my hand 
to the pocket oan re it should have been. There was no fan 
there. It was gone. Either I had lost it in the press, or some 
body had filched it. 

‘Bless me,” said I, “it is gone.” 

‘Gone !” almost shrieked Mrs. Quigg, in a voice of mingled 
terror and reproach, which went through me like a knife. 
‘Gone !” 

‘‘T must have lost it as we came in.’ 

“Perhaps not,” said a grave and portly g gentleman who sat 
beside us. “It may be under the seat.’ ‘With that we all 
rose and fell to searching. T'wenty-five people at least were 
thrown into confusion. ‘The fine portly old gentleman, who 
had spoken hopefully to my agitated spouse, arose and shook 
himself with a slow lateral motion, like the great white bear of 
the Arctic Seas. He was a noble- looking old fellow, very 
majestic and imposing; his hair was white, his chin double, 
his linen faultless, and he wore a buff waistcoat, buttoned up 
to the chin with gilt buttons. I took him for a major-general 
at least, and would not have been at all surprised to hear that 
he was a field-marshal. I have heard since that he was a 
wholesale dealer in pork ; but of course that could not be sur- 
mised beforehand, and my sensations were tinged with awe 
when I saw him rise. Not to be tedious—the whole circle 
around us for yards—two or three hundred people at least, 
composing it—was in commotion; and one whispered to an- 
other, “ The lady has lost her fan.” In the name of all the fans, 
said I to myself, what can that fan be? I could not, for the 
life of me, remember ¢ any fan belonging to Mrs. Quigg valuable 
enough to make such a terrible disturbance about ; for the com- 
motion began to spread, as it always does in a crowd, and, seeing 
our little knot standing in the centre in evident tribulation, those 
at a distance were divided between two opinions, and one par- 
ty began to dread fire, and the other to say that the floor of 
the hall was giving way. Every thing was in disorder. Wo- 
men began to faint. Men swore. The orchestra began, but it 
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was unheard. Meanwhile, as I said, I could not remember any 
fan of Mrs. Quigg’s worth the millionth part of such a tumult 
and public scene of uproar, fright, and scandal. I knew I had 
never given her one. I could only e xplain i it by believing she 
had borrowed some very valuable fan from some of her female 
friends, and was in perfect horror at losing it. All at once, 
and luckily before the tumult had resulted in a panie—that most 
dreadful of all calamities in a public assembly, and sure pre- 
cursor of every other evil—luckily I say, Mrs. Quigg spied h 
fan-box v7 ing on the floor under the next seat in front. 

“There it is!” she exclaimed in tones as joyful as Columbus 
may be suppos sed to have hi i led the discovery of the Western 
world. “ There it is at last 

I stooped and picked it up. All eyes were turned to the 
box as Mrs. Quigg opened it. The ladies leaned over to see. 
The gentlemen stretched their necks to see. The children said, 
‘‘Let me see!” In short every body wished to see the artic! 
which had thrown three thousand people into confusion, 
stopped a concert, and gone near to produce a panic, and result 
in the death of half the audience. Every body expected, as | 
did, to see come out of that unfortunate box some marvel of 
beauty, sparkling with gems; miraculous for carving; incom- 
pars able for design; the fan of all fans it must be! ‘T ‘thought 
so—every body thought so. 

With a complacency to which no language can do justice, 
Mrs. mse ope ned the box and took out of it a ve ry respecta- 
ble old paper fan with a bone handle, and ornamented with a 
picture of a blue troubadour on one side, serenading a yellow 
lady, half of whose head was cut off by the angle of one corner. 
On the other side, a phlethoric shepherdess reclined amidst 
her sheep. 

How I survived that moment Ido not know. A sickly sen- 
sation of disgust and horror seeme -d to —— my being. 
My head swam, my eyes felt as if they were starting from their 
sockets. The eyes of all the universe seemed fixe d upon me— 
seemed glaring into mine; millions of mountains of contempt 
and ignominious scorn seemed piled upon me to crush me into 
annihilation, while some counteracting influence of equal pow- 
er kept me long enough to endure ages of torture in that single 
minute. I saw a fiendish smile upon the field-marshal pork- 
dealer’s face; I heard the laugh of all the devils; I struck out 
wildly—madly: I heard them cry, “ Shame—put him out— 
strike an old man—police!” T hey ¢: wught, clutched, grabbed, 
throttled, pounded, jammed, hustled me. Under their fect; 
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amongst their bodies; over their heads ; upside down—length- 
ways, “sidew ays, all ways—they tossed and kicked and ignomi- 
nously cuf tied me, until, like club-footed Mulciber, boote .d, when 
he fell all day lone from ee and finally brought up in 
Lemnos, where he afterwards established a ve ry flour ishing 1 i1ron- 
mill, I found my self, finally, hatless, with my coat slit from the 
collar down, and hanging i in two distinct pieces, my inexpressi- 
bles in an inexpressib le condition, my b ue nothing better 
than a jelly, on the side-walk. Howl got home I never knew. 
Indeed I knew nothing until the next d: uy, when I awoke toa 
painful consciousness of f the reality of the preceding night 

Mrs. Quigg was sitting be side me. Excellent woman! 
she didn’t say a word about the fan, 


A BALLAD OF DON RODERICK. 


BY SPENCER W. CONE. 


THE story of Don Roderick, the last Gothic king of Spain, is a frequent subject 
of the old Spanish ballad. His flight, his penance, and his death, are told in many 
such songs. Where this particular ballad was discovered, or why it hath never 
before appeared in print, is matter of curious inquiry. Whether it be worth the 


while of any to search for it in the Spanish tongue, he that shall read it must deter- 


I, 


‘‘My daughter,” quoth Don Julian, “‘ needs must that I should go 
To guard the town of Ceuta against the Paynim foe ; 
Don Roderick hath committed the fortress to my care, 
And foul my shame if field were fought and Julian were not there.” 
‘Now, God, and our dear lady, defend and help the right— 
And = I would, my father, thou went’st not forth to-night. 
I have a strange foreboding of some misfortune near, 
Ant 4 though the field were fought and won, I would thou staidst here.” 


» 
oe 
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II. 


“Out, out on thee, Florinda! What folly, girl, is this ? 
Take, an thou wilt, my blessing in barter for a kiss; 
But go I must and will, wench; aye, go, come foul or fair : 
No field at Ceuta must be fought and Julian be not there!” 
In haste he donned his harness, and mounted him to selle, 
And to his beauteous daughter he waved a fond farewell, 
And oft, afar, he turned him to gaze with longing love, 
Where stood the weeping maiden upon the tower above. 


Tit. 


But,lo! a clump of lances, their banners waving high, 

Have paused upon the hill-top, beneath the sunset sky. 

Count Julian scarce has vanished upon the eastern side, 

When, spurring fast and furious, they from the western ride. 

The warden gave the signal of foes approaching near. 

Up started then Florinda and dashed away the tear. 

What garrison is left us?” ‘Lady, but twenty men.” 

‘“‘ Away, and man the ramparts! We'd meet them, though but ten.” 


Iv. 


But with such odds, dear lady, is sure defeat and cheap.”’ 
3egone! Count Julian’s castle Count Julian’s child will keep. 
Hang out our house’s banner! Twenty! We need no more; 
And woe-betide the craven who fails in his devoir!” 

Before the castle’s barrier his rein the foremost drew, 

And deftly on his bugle a peaceful summons blew. 

“Now, wherefore come you lances, Sir Knight?” the lady cried : 
“‘ And what may be your purpose in hostile guise that ride?” 


v. 


“Hostile! Nay, trust me, lady, ’tis but our guise is so. 
Base knight were he, and craven, who harmed so fair a foe. 
And thou wilt look more closely against yon sunset sky, 
Thou’lt see Don Roderick’s banner above the lances fly. 
The chase to-day pursuing, a shaft has pierced his side, 
And hitherward, for succor, hath he been forced to ride. 
Wherefore, fair dame, I pray thee, no farther parley wait, 
But open to our monarch thy father’s loyal gate.” 
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VI. 


“Right joyfully,” cried Cava; “Sir knight, my father’s hall, 
Though thousands came with Roderick, hath room, I trow, for all. 
Wide, barrier and portcullis, my trusty liegemen fling, 

And to our castle welcome Don Roderick, the king.” 

He bowed him to his saddle, and hied him to the train, 

And down the hill they hurried, and pricked across the plain 

I wot, when round he turned him, across his face there came 

\ scornful smile, and evil, and the red blush of shame. 


Vil. 


With trumpets loudly blowing their proud and joyful notes, 
With shouts of loyal welcome from twenty loyal throats, 
With love, and faith, and honor, her liegemen, one and all, 
As bade their lady, welcomed Don Roderick to her hall. 

But shout and lordly trumpet he gave them little heed, 

For two, who ride beside him, must lift him from his steed. 
They bore him from the saddle with mournful step and slow 
While the proud trumpet’s clangor died off in wailings low. 


VIL 


lhe monarch and his nobles, with love and courtesy, 

They welcomed to the castle, and served him on the knee 
They bore him to a chamber, for wounded seemed he sore 
And spread a couch full softly, and crept across the floor. 
Then came the fair Florinda, a skillful leech was she, 

The bruiséd king to comfort in his extremity. 

His couch—she knelt beside it—his barons watched around, 
And with her gentle fingers she closed the monarch’s wound 


Ix, 


The gaping wound together she with her fingers pressed, 

And spread a cooling balsam upon Don Roderick’s breast. 
‘Now, praise to St. Iago for this relief!” he cries : 

His lips gave thanks to heaven; he thanked her with his eyes 

And night and day together, with eye that never slept, 

seside the wounded monarch her watch the lady kept ; 

And night and day together she prayed on bended knee, 

To God and Mary mother, that they her help would be 
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Pim ee oe 


I, 


It was upon the morning of John the Baptist’s day 

Don Roderick left his chamber to wend upon his way ; 

It was upon that morning, the morn of good St. John, 

Of all the deeds accursed the most accursed was done. 

Before the Lady Cava the king he bent him down, 

And for his cure he thanked her. I wis she did not frown. 
Before the Lady Cava, the king he bent his knee: 

Thou curest,” quoth he, “my body, yet sore thou woundest me. 





Il. 


“The shaft it pierced my bosom. Alack! thy lovely eyes 
Have barbed a sharper arrow, and in my heart it lies: 
Nay, frown not, gentle Cava; nor look, sweet love, forlorn : 
But hie we both to Burgos on this the Baptist’s morn. 
With feasting high and revel thou shalt be welcomed there, 
And mistress will I make thee of lordships broad and fair ; 
Upon the knee to serve thee a thousand shalt thou have, 
And I, thy lord and monarch, will be thy humblest slave.” 


Ill. 


“ What!” cried the shuddering Cava. ‘Is thus my care repaid ? 
O king! how have I wronged thee, that thou shouldst thus degrade ? 
Part, part in peace, Don Roderick, and on my bended knee 
I'll pray that our dear lady this thought may pardon thee.” 

“ A larger boon then, ask ye, for larger will we need, 
And the good saints must pardon, sweet wench, both thought and deed ; 
For, by the rood!” cried Roderick; ‘‘and by my crown I’ve sworn 
That thou shalt ride to Burgos on this the Baptist’s morn !” 


IV. 


‘O king! O king! bethink thee, Count Julian’s good right hand 
This day is doing battle to guard thy crown and land: 

Bethink thee of thine honor; bethink thee of thy need 

When, wounded sore and helpless, thou at his gate didst bleed! 
And by thine oath of knighthood, and by thy hope of grace, 
Bring not this foul dishonor upon my father’s race! 

Part, part in peace, Don Roderick, and on my bended knee 

T'll pray that Mary-mother this thought may pardon thee.” 
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¥: 

‘Come,” quoth the monarch, smiling, “ make now no more delay ; 

We two must be in Burgos before the close of day.” 

Back started then Florinda and raised her hands on high— 

Her lips are white and bloodless, and fierce her flashing eye— 
‘‘ King, if thou darest dishonor, God curse thee for the deed; 

Upon the field of battle deserted mayst thou bleed: 

An outcast from thy kingdom, from crown and hope exiled, 

Be thy false soul unshriven, thy traitor grave defiled !” 


VI. 

Dark scowled the haughty monarch, he seized with ruthless hand, 
And bore her to a palfrey amid his ruffian band: 

Forth from her weeping damsels he bore their hapless dame, 
Whiles, in a blessed swooning, she recked not of her shame. 

Ob! when Count Julian heard it, a vengeful man was he, 

And, in his wrath, he called the Moor across the groaning sea: 

He tore his beard of silver, and bitter oaths he swore : 
‘God curse thee, thou false monarch! God curse thee evermore ! 


VI. 


“ T was thy truest soldier; I am thy deadliest foe: 
The vengeance of the father shall lay the monarch low. 
Welcome to Spain, O Tarik! from Afric’s burning sands; 
Her gates are open, Tarik, to thee and all thy bands ; 
Pour forth thy dusky legions, and sweep from shore to shore ; 
Smite till the name of Spaniard be heard of nevermore : 
Unfurl thy crescent banner! Set forward to the fight! 
On Roderick and on Julian no sun shall set to-night !”’ 


vill. 

‘Fly, fly, thou false king Roderick! Fly, fly, ye men of Spain! 
Count Julian dogs your footsteps; your army strews the plain. 
Weep, weep, and beat your bosoms, ye who were wives this morn: 
Weep for your orphaned children, slaves to the Paynim’s scorn. 
Woe to the noble’s castle! Woe to the hermit’s grot! 

Woe to the stately city! Woe to the herdsman’s cot! 
Weep for your blighted honor! Weep for your country’s loss ! 
Weep, for the crescent floateth above the broken cross.” 
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Ix. 


It was upon the morning, before the field of shame, 

Unto Florinda’s bower in haste Don Roderick came : 
“Fly! fly!” he cried, “ Florinda! The Moorish host is near : 
Thy father leads his battle—I durst not leave thee here !” 
‘Ah! God forgive thee, Roderick: she lies before thee now— 
The dagger in her bosom, and death upon her brow. 

To horse, to horse, Don Roderick! Her bruised soul is free, 


And on the field of battle Count Julian waits for thee. 


x. 


Accursed be the hour the king fair Cava sought ; 
Accursed be the hour his eye her beauty caught; 

And cursed Count Julian’s vengeance, and Cava’s beauty be, 
That brought the dark-browed Moormen across the sounding sea 


Since, from Toledo’s cavern too true the mystic strain— 
For Roderick fell at Xeres, and Tarik ruled in Spain. 
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WELTEVREDEN. 


THE gallant Captain Gibson hath his will of his enemy, and 
if Solomon may be trusted for wisdom, and the exclama- 
tion, “Oh! that mine — had written a book,” be Solomon’s, 
which our biblical recollections seriously incline us to believe, 
his enemy hath his will of the galls unt C aptain Gibson. Mr. 
Secretary Marcy may rub his nose jocosely, and indulge in the 
Geen st of silent cachinnations. The pertinaciousand | elligerent 
Gibson, not having been able to induce the astute § et to 
order the bombardment of the Dutch East-India cities, by the 
entire American fleet, nor yet able to hector the pl hlegmatic, 
broad-skirted, short-piped Mynheers into an indemnity, has 
indemnified himself at the expense of the American public, by 
ublishing a book. For our part, we think the public would 
have as cood an action of battery against Gibson, as Gibson 
1as against the Batavian authorities. It would perhaps be un- 
kind to ; say that ‘‘ Weltevreden” was an assault with intent to 
kill. That count shall not therefore be laid in our indictment, 
until we receive reliable notice of the death and burial of the 
private gentleman who reads it first. That it is a fierce attack 
upon the = lic, and likely to drive many well-meaning per- 
sons, who a ttempt it, into a premature decline, we do well 
believe—for—for—have we not read it? YeGods! have we 
not? 

Before giving the public the benefit of our sufferings, it will 
be perhaps nec ms to recall to their recollections w ho Cap- 
tain Gibson is. As his name was very freely used a year ago, 
by way of a sh to scourge General Pierce’s administr: ation 
with, and the usual amount of newsp aper “bullets of the 
brain” manufactured out of it; as in fact it was bellowed, till 
Hotspur’s starling himself could not have made more “damn- 


* The Prison at Weltevreden, and a Glance at the East-Indian Archipelago. By 
Walter M. Gibson. New-York, J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton street, 1855. 


« 
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able iteration ”"—it has of course been forgotten—six months 
ago at least. 

“Be it remembered then, that once upon a time, there was a 
man, whose name was Gibson. Now it came to pass, that 
Gibson turned his wandering feet towards the Dutch East-In- 
dies; and again he turned him about, and fetching a compass, 
returned to the United States of North-America. And when 
he came there, he was very wroth against all manner of Dutch- 
men, because the authorities of Batayia had thrown him into 
prison, and by the space of many months entreated him bar- 
barous sly; whe reby the star-spangled banner had had all the 

shine taken out of the stars, and received an addition of many 
auaat ignominious stripes. Accordingly he put himself upon 
his country, and demanded, that, upon pe ril of covering her- 
self with eternal infamy, she should ins stantly lift - red right 
hand and wipe t the Dutchmen out. But that atrocious Marcy, 
that “ Béte noir” of all magnificent projectors, ¥ oni n aa “only 
a few millions” of the national “tin,” to carry out their schemes ; 
that “Ogre” of the small “pressditti,” and rock-ahead of the 
“Herald,” contumaciously refused to annihilate ‘ Deutchland” 
for and on account of the said Gibson. Whereupon it came 
to pass, that the whole opposition press— Tray, Blanche, and 
Sweetheart, little dogs and all,” set up such a howl, that the 
whole land was terrified. The administration had no pluck. 
The administration dared not defend the honor of our flag. 
Americans had no protection abroad. Our consuls were not 
worth their salt. Our name was disgraced; our flag despised. 
The unfortunate Gibson was denied redress. Thrown intoa 
filthy prison, and languishing there for months. His ship and 
goods seized. Himself a martyr to American courage, and 
disdain of oppression. And Pierce and Marcy, to use Vis scount 
Castlereagh’s magnificent bull, “smiling like hyenas th their 
hands in their breeches- pockets,” over the awful sufferings of 
the brave and ruined Yankee Tar. Heaven save the mark! 
What monsters they were to be sure; and how good it was of 
the opposition press to show them up, to strip them naked, to 
score their villainous backs for them. Such a rod as Captain 
Gibson, hardly ever fell into their editorial pickle before. 

And then the gallant Captain, failing of obtaining justice 
from his own “ pusillanimous government,” (New-York Herald 
et id genus omne loquitur,) went as gall antly at the Dutch gov- 
and just as he was doing the thing up as brown, as 


! 


ernment: 


any thing might be expected to be done by so fiery a person, 
some body—the wretch—went and lost a packet of papers— 
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the very identical, exact package, and nothing but it, every 
letter in which proved the Captain’s wrongs and the Batavian 
—— s’ rascality: “Hhew jugaces.” 

But behold othe sr letters to sk their places; not exactly such 
‘letters home,” as should “these unhappy deeds relate,” after 
the manner of that miraculous lost package; but letters show- 
ing wherein the Captain, by some strange forgetfulness, proba- 
bly superinduced by his lone confinement in a Ba tavian dun- 
geon, had mistaken altogether the road which took him there. 
It leaked out, in fact, that one fine day the Captain came to 
Java, with a ship-load of such nice little ornaments as swords, 
pistols, blunderbusses, and other harmless and peaceful toys, 
for the use of children and barbarians. And thereupon he 
wrote to the Sultan of Jambee, as he says, thus, (page 204:) 
‘““], ——, residing in the great land of America, send greetings 
to the Lord Sultan, who rules over the Empire of Jambec 
This writing will be brought into your presence, by the chief 
officer commanding my vessel; a man of truth and skill, 
whose words and knowledge I have great confidence. He will 
speak of the great land from whence I came; of the wealth and 
power of America, and of the friendly dispositions of the 
American people towards his highness of Jambee. He will in- 
form my Lord Sultan of my wish to visit the Kraton at Jam- 
bee, that [ may present some gifts and sentiments of friendship 
to His Highness, ™ etc., ete. 

What a pity the original letter was lost in that package! For 

fact, it was said that letter contained a small list of the arms 
and instruments of f deat h and ee on board the gallant 
Captain’s ship; and affectionately intimated that the gallant 
Captain, saw, with unfeigned regret, the dependent and op- 
pressed condition of His Highness of f Jambee, and if His High- 
ness would obligingly consent to undertake to cut the throats, 
and blow out the brains of all the Dutchmen in Java, the 
aforesaid guns, pistols, blunderbusses, with powder and ball to 
match, were very peartily at his service. This letter he em- 
ployed a native to translate into “Jambee,” but he did more— 
he translated it into exceeding good Dutch, and sent it to the 
Governor. Where ‘upon the Governor disp atched a messe nger 
after the messenger of the gallant Captain, and a Java “star’ 
after the gallant Captain himself. He, the said Governor, was 
also barbarous enough to — that stirring up a native revolt, 
and instigating the copper-colored indiv iduals to cut the throats 
of the w 7 s, even though the -y were nothing but Dutchmen, 
amounted, in his humble opinion, to treason against the gov- 
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ernment, and the said Captain ought to be hung out of hand. 
Out of consideration, however, for the government of the 
United States, he would commute his sentence, and simply 
shut him up in a safe place. Which he did. Hence these tears. 

We will not undertake to decide upon the atrocity of a goyv- 
ernment which substitutes the prison of “ Weltevreden” for 
the gallows of Batavia. But when we visit a foreign country, 
and feel like playing the conspirator against the constituted 
government thereof, we sincerely trust that Captain Gibson’s 
case will be accepted by them as a precedent. 

But if the mercy of the Dutch Government saved a life from 
the rope, they Sel. no power to save it from the pres ; and 
accordingly, the remarkable romance of “ Weltevreden” is now 
before us. We say “‘remarkable,” because it is remarkable 
how ‘any one man could pe written so much nonsense on 
one 5 although that subject were his own precious self! 
A satedieo eas cause the truth in it is like Salario’s reasons, 

‘a grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff.” Unlike Salario’s 
reasons, however, it is worth hunting a day for, since when it 
is found, it proves that the Dutch Government made a humane 
but singular mistake, in not—hanging the author. 

The book consists of five hundred pages. Who wrote it 
will remain a puzzle. Several hands reer to have been at 
work upon it. Since, however, the gallant Capti uin fathers it, 
gallantry forbid that he should not have the entire credit. It 
is divided into “ fifty-four days,” probably for the benefit of 
ordinary readers, for whom each division will undoul ytedly be 
an excellent day’s work. This view of the case is strength- 
ened by the fact, that every division commences, “on a fair 
day,” “on the 25th of April,”—evidently a misprint for the 
1st of April—or, “in the dark clouds of night,” or, with “ the 
sun’s declining rays,” or, on the “second day,” —a cunning 
way of keeping up with his readers, or rather of keeping his 
readers up with him. To the style we can not pretend to do 
justice. Its magnificent incomprehensibility drives to mute 
despair. A single extract must suffice, though an hundred 
would fail to do it justice, videlicet : 

‘“‘ Amid many pendant lamps like lighted lotus cups softly 
shaded with an odorous incense cloud from burning benzoin 
amid yellow and scarlet robes of glittering gems and wn 4 
pretty bright golden hued faces was one more soft and noble 
of fine Arab type in many lines of curving nose thin lips 
rounded chin and proud setting of the neck but softer ones of 
Passumah poesy marked the swelling brow with its downy 
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border at the base of the massive mount of glossy hair that 
rose with magnificent sweep crowning a noble domain of 
beauty and dignified W omanly grace which had fittingly been 
named the flawless gem.” Jupiter, what a woman ! “But the 
women were by far the least extraordinary part of the popula- 
tion. The men exceeded them by half. For the Captain was 
not kept in jail because he had been guilty of treason: quite 
the reverse. It was because the authorities of Batavia fell in 
love with him. They found out, cunning Dutchmen, that he 
was an ingenious Yankee, and knew how to make eve ery thing, 
from a ce pate top to a church-organ. So they kept him as 
a sort of public constructor. That was the mystery in the 
mouse-trap. And they were so afraid of losing him, that it is 
credibly reported the Governor always slept across the door of 
his cell, and the Grand Mufti watched under his window night 
and day. And he made them church-steeples, and ei brick ; 
sugar-mills, and spinning-wheels—in short, he made those be- 
nighted Batavians every thing. From the window of his cell 
he stretched out his magician’s wand, and Batavia rose from a 
state of barbaric rudeness to a pivch of ease, plenty, and elegant 
civilization. 

No wonder the Batavians kept him locked up. Blessed, 
however, be ‘the fates, and sisters three, and such odd 
branches of le: ning,” for cutting his prison-bars in twain, and 
transmuting ‘“ We Itevreden” the prison, into “ Weltevreden” 
the book. Without it we might still have doubted the justice 
of the gallant Captain’s imprisonme nt. 

7 ypographically, the book is well gotten up, and does credit 
to the taste and enterprise of its publishers. Nor is it without 
a certain degree of interest—enough, indeed, to give it a wide 
circulation. Separate the author and the bool <, and ace ept the 
latter as_a pure fiction, and it is very readable. Tales of 
_ ; dusky maidens, with their fingers pinched between 
the split bamboos of a proa’s deck to keep them quiet, whilst 
being forcibly carried away from their disconsolate, paternal 
relations: Dutch interiors; Javanese manners, oceasionally 
well hit off; and a large amount of “ uncommon fine writing” 
about every thing in general and nothing in particular—make 
up a volume over which one may spend an afternoon not un- 
pleasantly. 

The noticeable feature of the book, however, is that it tacitly 
“‘ confesses the cape,” and makes no effort to appeal to the high 
court of public sentiment from the verdict of the administra- 
tion in the celebrated case of the States General, ex relatio Wal- 
ter M. Gibson. 
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CHESS+# 


Tue earliest European writer who mentions chess is the celebrated Greek 
princess, Anna Comnena, of Constantinople. She calls the game Zatrikion, 
and says that the Greeks derived it from the Babylonians; and that her 
father, Alexius, who was fond of playing, owed the detection of a conspiracy 
against him to the friend with whom, late at night, he sat at chess. 

It has been surmised by some, that chess travelled into western Europe 
from Constantinopie ; and that it was carried by commercial men to Barce- 
lona, to Venice, and to various sea-ports which traded with the Greek metro- 
polis. By others it has been supposed that the Moors of Spain took thither 
this oriental game, and that France and Italy learnt it from the Spaniards, 
It has been said, by a third set of antiquaries, that the Crusaders acquired 
this game in the East, and brought it with them from the Holy Land. In 
the first case, the technical terms would have a Greek, and in the second 
case a Spanish complexion, or derivation; but the words checkmate, rook, 
etc., are Persian, so that they seem, in faet, to have been directly imported 
from the East. 

Hyde, in his dissertation De Ludis Orientalium, states that the Persians 
do not claim to be the inventors of chess, but admit that they received it 
from Hindostan, in the reign of Chosroes Nushirvyan, that is, about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. This idea Sale confirms in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Koran, which work contains the earliest known allusion to the 
game of chess. Borzu, the physician of Nushirvan, imported the game 
from Canyacuvia. Freret, in his Origine des Echecs, remarks that in the 
great dictionary of the Chinese, at the word Stangki, it is related that chess 
was introduced into China under the reign of Vouti, who ascended to the 
throne in the year 537 of the Christian era, and that the game was brought 
from Hindostan. Thus all authorities conspire to show that chess is de- 





* Lucena “ Arte breve, e introduction muy necessaria, etc.” Salamanca, 1495. 
Damiano, Rome, 1512. Ruy Lopez, 1524. Gianutio, Turin, 1597. Philidor, Lon- 


don, 1749. Allgaier, Wien, 1811. Walker, Wien, 1836. Match at Chess played 
between the London and Edinburgh Clubs. 8vo. 1850. 
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rived from the Hindoos, and began to be played at the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

Sir William Jones, in the first volume of his works, (p. 521,) gives an 
account of an Indian game called Chaturaji, or the four kings; in which 
eight pieces, having such movements as our chess-men, were stationed at 
each of the four corners, and moved by four players, not according to sys- 
tem, but as directed by the throw of dice. The observations made during 
these compulsary moves appear to have suggested the principles of volun- 
tary chess; which was probably substituted for the older game of chance, 
in consequence of the prevalence of a superstitious opinion authorized in the 
Institutes of Menu, and corroborated in the Koran, that games of hazard are 
contrary to religious duty. The name Chaturanga, or four corners, was 
given to this reformed game, and remained attached to it after the subsequent 
amendment of consolidating the allied armies, and reducing the players to 
two. 

D’Herbelot tells us that a Bramin named Sissa, the son of Daher, whom 
Arabian writers call Nassir, invented the game of chess for the amusement 
and instruction of King Behram. Whether this be the Vyasa of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, who left rules for playing the old Chaturanga, some future 
orientalist may ascertain. In our judgment, the Hindoos invented only the 
Chaturanga, and the Persians devised the admirable alteration of reducing 
the players to two. Our conjecture reposes on the etymological indications 
that Chaturanga is a Sanscrit word adopted by the Persians in the form 
Chatrang, as the name of chess ; whereas, the piece which we call the queen, 
has the native Persian appellation ferz, vizir. Now the primitive Chatwran- 
ga of the Hindoos had no vizirs; each of the four armies consisting of eight 
figures headed by aking. Surely, it is reasonable to imagine that those who 
have named this piece, introduced it. We may add that chess, in its pre- 
sent form, when played by the Hindoos, borrows Persian technical terms. 
Lieutenant Moor, in his Narrative of a Detachment from the Mahratta 
Army, (1794,) relates that he played at chess against four Bramins in a pa- 
coda, and that they pronounced the final Shah mat (these are Persian words) 
with the most polished gentleness. 

Sir William Jones is of opinion that chess was invented by one effort of 
some powerful genius; that it was created by the first intention; and that 
it sprang, like Pallas, full-grown from the head of the great contriver. We 
consider a progressive formation to be far more analogous to the usual course 
of nature; and we think that we have indicated with probability some of 
the leading steps in the interesting series. One, howevcr, deserves farther 
contemplation. The Hollanders have a game which they call Malay draughts, 
and which they imported from the East-Indies. In this game, the pawns 
move diagonally, and take straight forwards; there are crowned pieces for 
the beginning, which take backwards and forwards; and a triple crown is 
acquired with a farther privilege, like that of the chess-rook, on reaching 
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the extreme row of the board. This game seems to preserve a trace of one 
of the intermediate steps between draughts and chess; it is played with 
five queens and ten pawns, on a board of a hundred squares. If we had 
not the evidence of history, adduced from Vyasa by Sir William Jones, that 
Chaturanga was originally played with dice, we might not have inferred that 
chess had been a game of chance in any part of its progress. 

The early metrical romances of Europe ascribe much proficiency in chess 
to the knights of Arthur, and to the paladins of Charlemagne. Sir Trystan 
plays with Essylda, and Sir Huon with the daughter of King Ivoirin. This, 
however, is an anachronism; and these writers carry back to a prior period 
manners which were observed among the Crusaders. In the romance of the 
Four Brothers, Gawin, Agravain, Gueret, and Galleret, who go in quest of 
Sir Launcelot, the critical adventure consists in playing at chess with the 
fairy Florimel. In the Romaunt of the Rose, where chess is mentioned, 
occurs the following line : 


“ Fols, chevaliers, fierce, ni rocs ;” 


whence it appears that the Persian ferz, vizir, was the original European 
name for the piece called in England the queen. So, again, in the Latir 
monkish rhymes which describe a pawn’s advancement : 


“ Tune augmentatur, tunc fercia jure vocatur.” 


According to Mr. Twiss, whose book on chess deserves republication, the 
first modern writer on this subject was Jacob de Czesolis, a Dominican friar, 
who flourished about the year 1200, and who composed twenty-four chap- 
ters concerning the origin and nature of the game; without, however, in- 
cluding any rules of play. This work was translated into French befor: 

330 by John de Vignay, another monk; whose version was farther trans- 
lated into English, and is remarkable for being the first book printed in Eng- 
land with metal types by Caxton, in 1474. 

Our Exchequer is so named from its pavement resembling a chess-board ; 
and in a book preserved there, which records the personal expenses of Hen- 
ry VII., an entry occurs of fifty-six shillings and eight pence lost at tables 
and chess.: Skelton, the poet-laureate to Henry VIII, was fond of chess, and 
celebrates the game in rhyme: it often supplies him with an allusion or a 
metaphor. Queen Elizabeth was taught to play chess by her preceptor, 
Roger Ascham ; and, as she occupied his time much, both in teaching and 
in amusing her, it was considered as ungrateful that she never rewarded him 
with any thing better than a prebendal stall at York. King James I. was 
fond of chess, and willingly taught the game to his young friends. In on¢ 
of his speeches, he says that “ Kings can exalt low things, and abase high 
things, making the subjects like men at chess, a pawn to take a bishop or a 
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These, however, are mere antiquarian particulars, of no use to the pro- 
gress of the science of chess. They may amuse the idleness of a solitary 
amateur, but will not sharpen the skill of contending champions: they may 
busy the imagination about a favorite pursuit, but have no tendency to 
strengthen the intellect for conflict. Let us turn to other considerations. 

Damiano had the glory of being the first author who, in Europe, wrote a 
treatise intended to facilitate the study of the game. The title, or translated 
title of his work is Libro da imparare giocare a Scacchi, of which the pre- 
sent author does not possess the original, but the long subsequent edition of 
1564, Damiano was a Portuguese: his instructions are issued both in Ital- 
ian and in Spanish, so that he addressed the entire Provencal public : and his 
book was reprinted both at Barcelona and at Venice. His games are drawn 
up as if castling was not in use. 

Damiano was succeeded by Ruy-Lopez, a Spanish priest of Cafra, wh 
printed his book on chess at Alcala, in 1561. It contains sixty-six games, of 
which twenty-four are from Damiano: it was translated into Italian, and re- 
printed in 1584, 

Mr. Sarrat awards to Damiano a degree of skill superior to that of Lopez, 
but inferior to that of Salvio, who published at Naples, in 1604, “ 72 Putti- 
0, del Salvio, sopra el gioco dei Scacchi.” The first part of this work con- 
tains an historical account of the game, with numerous anecdotes of eminent 
players; such as Buzecca,a Saracen, and Leonardo da Cutri. Salvio ex- 
celled so young at chess, that he was called 7] puttino, the boy, by excellence, 
and travelled about to exhibit his skill. Early exercise is in every thing 
favorable to superior proficiency. He visited Rome in 1574, where he played 
both with Ruy-Lopez and with Leonardo da Cutri and beat them 
These two players had been engaged with each other in the presence of 
Philip Ii. of Spain; and Leonardo, having won, received a considerable pre- 
sent. 

Among the good books on chess, we are d 


. 1 
; } 


isposed to reckon the Frenct 
work printed for Konig, of Strasburg, in 1802, entitled ‘‘ Stratagemes des 
Echecs.” The author of that concise but condensed pocket volume is pro- 
bably a German learned in the literature of chess, and perhaps the cele- 
brated Moses Hirschel himself. Hitherto the “ Zraité des Amateurs,” 
printed in 1775, had been the popular book of the French on this subject: 
but the author of the Stratagemes avails himself of Greco, of Stamma, of 
Lolli, of Philidor, of Stein, who printed at the Hague in 1789, and of Koch, 
who published in 1801. A principal advantage of the Stratagémes is the 
transparent method of mapping the chess-board which is adopted in it, and 
the brief literal notation which records the successive steps of warfar 

This is a real amendment of what may be called the stenography of chess 
and much facilitates the understanding of a literary perusal of any given 
game. It isa plan of notation invented by Moses Hirschel, a German Jew, 
who edited Greco and Stamma, the Calabrian and the Aleppo games, on his 
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wh principle of checkered and literal delineation ; and who is deservedly 
onored for the apt simplicity of his new scientific character, which forms a 
sort of universal language for chess. Like the notes of the musician, or the 
flourishes of the Chinese, or the figures of the arithmetician, it can be read 
by any nation in its own tongue: it is a pasigraphy, remarkable alike for 
conciseness and distinctness. 

Lastly occur the games of Salvio. The Italian method of castling, adopted 
in these games, should have been explained by an introductory note. Far 
the greater part of the book, namely, two hundred and seventy-six pages, is 
occupied with the exertions of Salvio; who introduced into literature, we 
believe, the word gambetto, to designate the stride, or double move of a 
pawn. This word is here Englished gambit and not gambet ; which latter 
form we should have deemed more consonant with English analogy. 

Like a Greek tragedy, a game at chess may naturally be divided into three 
acts, the beginning, the middle, and the end. An orderly teacher would 
first descant on the method of opening a game, and decorate his lecture with 
specimens of the more curious and masterly outsets which are imagined, or 
preserved, by the classical writers on the art. He would next collect and 
criticise the poignant positions, and the embarrassing situations which have 
extorted contradictory counsels from eminent champions. Finally, he 
would enlarge on the methods which are useful in deciding the termination, 
and he would bring under contemplation a selection of the more splendid, 
revolutionary, and decisively sudden catastrophes. Iere, however, we are 
made to travel with some confusion from games to gambets, from situations 
to openings, from variations to positions, and from conclusions to attacks; 
always, indeed, occupied with interesting, but not with consecutive matter. 

If it be the office of the drama, as Aristotle pretends, to purge the pas- 
sions of pity and fear, and by exhausting their excesses on ideal cases, to 
bring them under the control of discretion, surely it might be the nobler 
office of chess to purge the military passion. While it is feeding hopes and 
fears, analogous to those of warfare, with harmless gratifications, it is 
adapted to insinuate the pernicious consequences of a wild and gambling 
temerity : and to teach the disciple of its lessons uniformly to trust in ade- 
quate precaution alone for the means of victory. The poet of Caissa has 
inculcated a great moral, in making Mars the allegorical contriver of chess. 

It has been said that chess tends excessively to repress an adventurous 
disposition. By accustoming men to a struggle in which skill, and skill 
, is always necessarily to predominate, they are brought out of the 
world of experience into that of philosophy. They acquire an undue re- 
liance on cold foresight and precaution, and they are made to look with con- 
tempt not only on the magic of prayer, but on the miracles of fortune. Now 
human life, like whist, is made up of chance and skill; and, though it is 
e to learn the play, yet sometimes the cards, and sometimes the 
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worth while 
partner, will disappoint the wisest efforts. A mixed game prepares the mind 
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ol kill, and to console aaversi 


to compliment prosperity with t 





ie notice of its unlucky deals; but chess, where wisdom always wins, 


may lead to that insolent obduracy which worships success with unq 
admiration, and pelts every child of ruin with the nickname, ‘‘) 
laws of nature were not too complex for us to calculate their individua 








sults, not only superstition would expire, but pity also among men; and is 
there no room for apprehending that an exclusive and persevering applica- 
tion to this game, in which every situation is the obvious result of unswerv- 


ing laws, may favor a turn of mind that is more welcome in the magistrate 


tnan in the ne ighh re A rainst l onsistt hey in our expt ctatior * ho Ve¢ ver, 
hess is a powerful antidote. 

Cerutti, in his animated poem on the game, ascribes the inv 1 to pl 
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It is related of Philidor, who lled all the London t on tl 
20th of June, 1795, he waited by apppointment on the Turkish ambassa- 
lor, played six gam rainst him, 1 lost them all. The Turk had made 
he cond n that his que 1 as 1S 1 ial at Constantir ple, hould h; the 
knight's move, and this put Philid it of his combinations. It is farther 





n, ; was still a game of chance, and existed only 





a is prohibition in the Koran so xactly coir 
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eriod at which the Persians dropped the use of dice at Chaturanga, that 


i 
evidently occasioned the reform; and thus the Unitarian prophet may him 
self be considered as haying made the greatest practical improvement ir 


chess, which that noblest of games has received in the course of its progres 


from infancy to maturity. 
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} til =e The for ng toast was given at the eelebrat in Cal 


ic sub-marine wires. Alitl ugh old Neptune swallowed ata ¢ In the cable w 


out a ‘,and prevented the enterprise at present, it must be admitted they can 
ir astriking accomplishment of their purpose, and at no distant day will 
leviathans of the deep Yours trul R. D. P 
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His trackless way no more can stop; 
Mingling with earth and air 


Onward he travels, like a dream, 


and stream 
Bringing to the expectant ear 

The words of hope, or darkening fear 
Bright messenger! as swift as thought 


Thy errand to the heart is brought— 





From distant mother to her child, 
Who long fr home hath been exiled, 


Breathing of love, unchanged and true, 


Though distance hides them from the + 





1S 


oo.) 


Yet reiinited, heart to heart 
sy thee, thou bright and heaven-b¢ 


That like a wandering spirit brings 


Vv ng | 
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As when the stars together sung, 


And joy through heayen’s broad ar 


So shall the coming ages bless 


[his cord of holy tenderness, 


Bind as with a thread of life, 
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Sweet hope upon your viewless win 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN. 

Tur war, like some unwieldy monster, drags its slow length along. Su 
*sses, which, to Americans, appear much too trifling for the amount of glorifi 
ation expended upon them in the vicinity of Bow-Bells, Downing street, 

Printing-House Square, and the Tuileries, have crowned the vast exertions 
of the Allies in the Crimea. 


The notable feature of the war for us, however, is its speedy effect upon 





trade, and the d derangement of English and French finances. We 
can not hug ourselves in the comfortable belief that merc] and trade 
may fail and smash from Cairo to Cornhill us intact on th idk 


the Atlantic. The brotherhoo 
is in nothing more strongly 





Time and treatics may draw 





may exist independently of ¢ ile interest is universal 
as the world. Red and blue lines upon a map, or agreements upon paper or 
parchment, will not do any thing towards making one mercantile nation ind 

pendent of another, They constitute a family, and their interests are so 


nearly allied that to injure one is to injure all. The debits and credits of the 
mercantile world make Wall street, and the Bourse, Hamburgh and London, 


mere continuations of each other. True, the shock may be violent in one, 





and the electric current of misfortune which paralyzes that, may be so far 


weakened before it reaches the other, as not to stop the vital functions of 


r 


trade; but it will after all shake them rudely. We have, therefore, to a1 


ticipate our share of commercial failure and monetary panic, if the drain of 
specie from the Bank of England should continue, and a suspension of speci 
payments occur. It threatens to take that shape already. The steady ri 





in the rate of discount, and the panic in the money markets of London and 
° ° ° ° os 2 \ xy sl, 
Paris, will necessitate it; but it is a desperate remedy. When we hear the 


intimation; when we read the grave speculations upon its approach, which 


every mail brings across the Atlantic, we mentally exclaim—Glorious old 
Andrew Jackson, you need no monument in bra rmarble. Your 
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ment is in gold; it rises every in r gh rhout your country in the spec 


Cc 

system, and we can not but think that, of all his victories, the victory over 
the United States Bank, and = ee which made it a State engine, and 
harnessed the fortunes of the Republic to its “‘ financiers ”—stately carriages 

was the best and greatest. We are reaping every day the fruits of it, in 
tranquillity, business stability, and a reliable currency. And what blessing 
can exceed a reliable and stable currency? To contemplate the misery of an 
unstable and fluctuating one, a currency acted upon by every political wire- 
r; at the mercy of every ministry; dragging the government, or 





dragged by it to the earth with every fluctuation of trade, crisis of com- 
merce, or reverse of war—is to look upon sucha picture of universal misery 
as makes the stoutest heart recoil, and the firmest hand to tremble. W idow 
and orphan, tradesman and mechanic, high and low, rich and poor, share in 
the common miser y entailed by the alliance of Bank and State. There can 
be but one more deadly and pernicious alliance into which the State can 
enter, and that is with the Church. England to-day is beginning to groan, 
and cry out, in anticipation of this terrible misery. She is repeating, in 
1855, the arguments used in the celebrated “Bullion Committee” of 1811. 
[t is, perhaps, a just retribution that a second national bankruptcy, incurred 
for the alliance with Napoleon III., should revive the memory of that in- 
curred by her insane hatred of Napoleon L, and the democratic principle he 
represented 

But in whatever esthetical shape it may present itself, the material one is 
a depreciated currency and mercantile paralysis. 

Suppose the bank ceases to pay in specie, and, as during the Continental 
war, her notes are made legal tender by act of Parliament? Parliament is 
ll powerful. Yes—to pass acts of Parliament; but to alter the laws of 
rade, weaker than the poorest shoemaker in Piceadilly. If he stick to his 
last the laws of trade make him shortly a man well todo. He hammers 


a 
’ 


his lapstone and his leather; he never undertakes to hammer a sixpence 


nto a shilling; or wax-end a Bank of England note into a golden guinea; 
and truly he sings as he sews, the old ditty: 


“T’'d rather have a guinea than a one-pound note, 
For the one will sink, but the other will float.” 


But Parliament undertakes, by legislative hocus pocus, “hey, presto! 
change,” to make the philosopher’s stone, and turn paper into gold. Vain 
effort. Let them read Mr. Canning before they attempt it again: 

“Ts a depreciated currency the best instrument of foreign exertion ?” 
(Speech in the Bullion Committee, May 8, 1811). ‘To the question, How 
shall our military exertions be best supported ! ? I reply, by supporting 
the credit of the country; by ascertaining the soundness of our currency, if 
it be sound; by ascertaining the degree of its defect, if it be defective; with 
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a view, in the one case, to apply a remedy, so far as a remedy may be appli- 
cable ; and in the other, to fix and settle the public opinion, which, of itself, 
is no small ingredient in the financial resources of a state.” 

‘Some have divested the pound sterling of all the properties of matter, 
and pursued it, under the name of the ‘ideal unit,’ into the regions of non 
entity and nonsense. It is assumed that bank notes are an actual equiva- 
lent for coin. The argument proves too much. The exportation of coin, or 
bullion melted from coin, when the exchanges are unfavorable, beyond a cer- 
tain limit, is looked upon as so much in the natural course of things, that 
most writers, who have treated of coinage and of trade, have laid it down as 
a consequence not to be disputed, and not even necessary to be proved. 
According to the opinions of such writers, the efflux of bullion from one 
country to another, is governed by causes nearly as steady and uniform in 
their operation as those which govern the seasons or the tides.” 

It is not, therefore, by bolstering the bank with new enactments, or de- 
ereeing, by act of Parliament, that its notes shall be a legal tender for all 
sums, and not convertible into the precious metals at the holder’s option, 
that England can find the solution of her financjal difficulties. Like the 
Bank of the United States feeding upon American trade, the Bank of Eng- 
land is the vulture, gnawing the vitals of English trade, and every extraor- 
linary concatenation of mercantile affairs must beget a “crisis,” and ruin, 
ete., ad infinitum. The remedy is, Imitation of America — Divorce of 
Bank and State. 

Into how much of her misery will England drag us, before she conde- 
scends to accept the lesson at our hands? Wall street already feels the in- 
fluence of her false system, which falls before the first shock. How much 
farther into our trade will a prolonged war project the shadow which has 
already fallen upon English commerce? The rise in breadstuffs, and vast 
market for our surplus, created by the war, and short crops upon the Con- 
tinent, pours a great accumulation of money into our lap. How much of 
this is wealth—how much gain? With the rise in price of the necessities of 
life, labor and all exchangeable commodities must rise to the same level 
—or very nearit. If tothe same level, where is the gain? If very near it, 
on whom does the loss fall? The first question and the second are equally 
easy to answer. There is no gain to any; but a positive loss to the con 
sumer, a loss which will lay its heaviest burdens upon the backs least able 
to bear it—upon the operative, upon the man depending upon his daily labor 
for his daily bread. ‘The financial question is the question of the day. Let- 


ter-writers may talk of an increase of English force in the Cuban seas, It 
is not there she can harm us. Itis her false system of finance, reaching, 
with malignant grasp, the farthest stretch of the world’s commerce, and 
penetrating where her drum never beats, and her flag never intrudes, which 
is to be dreaded by us. The English Monarchy is money. Russia has 
found its vital spot. But in stabbing that, she draws also the life-blood from 
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‘very vein of commerce through which flows the life-blood of the monetary 
prosperity of all commercial nations. 
It can not, however, be disguised, that a feeling of soreness exists on th 
art of the government of Great Britain, Wi ith regard to the popular feeling 
in the United States. They have assumed that our sympathies are actually 


pro ee and that we are only deterred from a corresponding govern- 
mental policy, by our habitual mercantile caution. Whatever the assump 


tion may “i worth, its effect must be admitted. Thus an increased nava 
force is ordered by the English government to the Cuban seas, ostensibly 
to prevent the possibility of a hostile expedition of Irishmen, directed against 


Ireland, and set in motion from the United States, with the tacit permission 


1e government. The supreme injustice of the assumption throw 


; ‘yr ease ar ahh sae 
back upon the simple denial of its possibility un 


er ¢ visting circumst 
We keep, as a government, the faith and spirit, as well as the letter 
treaties. If, however, acting upon an opposite principle, the Cabinet of St 
James’s refuse, as we are led to believe it does refuse, to accept the const: 
tion put upon the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by the Cabinet of Washington 


it adhere to the monstrous pretension of a protectorate over imaginary 


British Colonies in Central America; if it insist that its flag shall fly at 
“ Blue-fields,” as the emblem of British hostility to American influence uy 
his Continent; if, in eh it madly assume an offensive attitude, and com- 


pel the prophecy of discord to work out its own fulfillment—then the conse- 
juences of its impolicy must be upon its own head. That the governn 
. Great Britain should seek a rupture with us, in its present financial } 
bat: sat it should add another, and no mean enemy, to its already over- 


f 


llist; that by forcing the Democratic Le; ic of the world into 


burdened 
ypen antagonism, it should array the democratic sentiment throughout the 
world against it; that, with a failure of its crops, adding to the extraordinary 
foreign drain upon its resources in the Russian war, a home drain upon the 
very life-blood of society, and rendering the most terrible internal commoti 
mminent ;—it should cut itself off from the possibility of making up its de- 
icit from the surplus production of the | Inited States, appears a propositi 

o mad that the mind rejects it by a kind of moral intuition. 

But, if such a sentiment; if such purposes exist in the mind of Her 
Majesty’s present ministerial advisers ; if the dispatch of a force of four hi 
dred guns to our seas be their delicate mode of intimating the “ animus” 
that ministry and its government towards the United States ;—the last link 
even of an overstrained courtesy which withheld us is broken. Our course 
becomes plain. The administration must enforce a definite settler 
he Cuban question from the Cabinet of Madrid. It must put our relati 
with Central America upon an independent basis. It must cut the Gordia: 
knot of English policy on the Mosquito shore, if it can not untie it. If En, 
lish filibusters are to be protected there, and Her aj sty’s consuls are to 
be made agents for consolidating their conquests into Pritish Possessi 


L 
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America; the Cabinet of Washington may well ask the Cabinet of St. James’: 
—what the people of the United States will ask them, in a voice not to be mis 
taken, Why are Americans, who do no more; why are Kinney, and Fa 
bens, and Walker, to be disowned and abandoned? We do not advocate an 
acknowledgment of them. We do not believe in filibusters, English or 
American: but if England countenances the system, we may well say to 
her, that people in glass houses should not throw stones. We may well as 

sert an equal right to establish protectorates ! 

Without intending a threat, or indulging in gasconade, it may be well 
European powers to examine a little more closely than they are disposed to 
do, the capacity of the United States of America for an offensive or defensive 
war. We are rich and out of debt. The treasury groans with a sur- 
plus. At the tap of the drum we can have a million of men, passably well 
drilled, and a// inured to hardship, and skillful in the use of arms. We 
need neither conscription nor extraordinary bounty. Our people are essen- 
tially warlike. The only national féte or amusement we have is playing at 
soldiers. The play and the reality would not be far separated in an emer- 
gency. But the chief thing overlooked by European diplomatists is, our 
capacity for a naval contest. European governments, falsely for themselves, 
calculate our potential power on the sea by the number of vessels of war in 
commission, or capable of being put into commission, by the Federal Gov 
ernment. Whereas the fact is, that our naval capacity is the same as ou 
military. The United States has a standing army of 15,000 men, in peace ; 
in war it can have a half a million within a fortnight, volunteers indeed, but 


or 


f 
i 


not what are understood by volunteers on the other side the Atlantic. Vol- 
anteers here mean men voluntarily entering the ranks of the Federal army, 
well drilled before they go there, and almost every company organized by a 
brevet-officer from West Point. Thus the so-called volunteers who fought 
through the late war in Mexico, were, de facto, regular troops, drilled almost 
into machines, by regular officers, before they went into a single action. It 
is a fact unknown abroad, too, that one half the best schools in the United 
States are military schools. The same rule applies to our capacity for naval 
warfare. The Federal Government may not have twenty available ships ; 
but, let war be declared, and private enterprise will put at its disposition 
the mightiest fleet of clippers and steamers that ever swept the seas. The 
majority of our vessels are built with reference to such a contingency, and 
have little more to do than to ship an armament before they are capable of 
exchanging their peaceful commercial character for a warlike one. In 
making a calculation with regard to this hemisphere, the European gov- 
ernments forget to count the people. They weigh the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government as it is, but forget what it may be when the private re- 


sources of the people are added to it. 
Heaven avert war, is the conscientious ery of every good man and lover 


of his country or mankind; but Heaven speed the right, and war to the 





/ J ¢ if seiU il +) 
knife, if it must come, and “woe to those by whom it shall come’—th« 
hearty exclamation of every American citizen. We are not propagandists if 
let alone; but, if driven to the issue, it might well be that the prophecy of 
the London Leader would be found true, and few thrones in Europe be 


found standing a year after the star-spangled banner should be unfurled in 
a war against Great Britain. Is any man so ill read as not to know that that 
power is the last support of despotism? If there be, let him read the his- 
tory of Napk 


Avusrratia.—Jlow John Chinaman works.—The Melbourne Argus, of 
August 5, says: Entries were passed at the Customs to-day for 20,339 
ounces for London by the Ballaarat, and for further shipments by the Nile for 

; ] 






Hong Kong. One of the Chinese passenger-ships, the Vigilant, cleared out 
at the Customs of Melbourne, morning of July 31st, with another batch of 


successful Celestials, the total of whose gold amounted to 4762 ounces, 
Movement or tue Precrovs Merars.—The amount of gold shipped in 
Melbourne from January to July of 1855, was as follows: 
Gold £1.38]. 


9 . . . . . . . 


Per Mountain Maid, to Calcutta, 1.280 
Telegraph, to Sydne VY, e ° ° ° . 1,000 

Total, . i i , : ; £1,383,372 
Or, 57 tons, 12 cwt. 3 qrs. 6 lbs., at 80s.,_ . ‘ 5,533,488 


The amount of gold dust imported into the Royal Mint at Sydney, during 
a week, ended August 4, was 2041 ounces. Payment is now made by the 
mint authorities to depositors of bullion, at 12 o’clock, on the second day 
after deliv ry. 

The escorts from Mount Alexander and Ballaarat, brought down to Mel- 
bourne on the 27th of July, 37,790 ounces gold, and £20,532 15s, 10d. 
cash, 

The intelligence from the gold-fields of Victoria is in general encouraging. 


\ fine nugget was lately found at the Alma. It weighed between 27 and 28 


pounds, measuring from 6 to 7 inches in diameter, perfectly flat and smooth. 
At New-Bendigo a nugget has been found weighing 74 pounds. A letter 
from Tarrengower states: ‘‘ Quartz-crushing is the means of a rapid for- 
tune. The material is plentiful and rich. The machine near me is charg- 
ing £10 per ton, which is readily given, and the result amply beneficial to 
all parties.” 

Comine Events Cast THEIR SHapows BEFORE.—The idea of popular sove- 
reignty is gaining strength in Australia: the People’s League is active and 
indefatigable. 

GREENLAND.—Greenland has been followed and charted by Dr. Kane to- 
wards the Atlantic with a coast line pointing due north, unti! a stupendous 
glacier absolutely checked their progress. The mass of ice rose in a lofty 
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precipice five hundred feet high, and abutting into the sea. It undoubtedly 

is the only barrier between Greenland and the Atlantic. It is an effectual 
barrier to all future exploration. 

Denmarx.—According to the London 7imes, a large amount of the Sour 
Dues goes into private pockets. A ferry-boat is employed to take skipper 
to the Chamber of Sound Dues, and although the distance is but a fey 
yards, from $7 to $19 is charged, according to circumstances. A pilot’s fe 
for a vessel drawing fifteen feet is from $36.50 to $47, with an increase of 
$2 a foot after sixteen. The sum total of the perquisites amounts to over 


$100,000 annually. The Director of the Sound Dues has, or had in 1850, a 


salary of $15,960; the clerks from $4000 to $8000 each; the cashi 
$6750, and the others in proportion. 
MoprricATion OF CiimAtTe or Nortuern Evrore.—lIn 1658 Charles X. of 
tf 


Sweden crossed the Belts upon the ice with his whole army 


baggage, and artillery. Charles was on his way from [olstein to the attack 
. of Copenhagen, and passed the Great Belt by the islands of Langeland, La 
i : ’ ’ 
} f +} 


land, and Falster. His ablest officers endeavored to dissuade him from 
undertaking ; but though hazardous, it was performed in safety, and com 
pelled the Danes to conclude the peace of Roeskilde. In a similar manner, 
during the war between Russia and Sweden, in 1800, Barclay de Tolly led 
Russian army from Finland across the Gulf of Bothnia at the narrowest part, 
called the Quarken, forty miles wide. But the enterprise is not likely to be 


1 
+} 


repeated owing to the difficulty with which it was attended. Though ther 
have been remarkably long and severe frosts in the last two centuries, y 

no instances have occurred of ice forming so extensively and strongly a 
those above recorded. Hence it is inferred that the climate of Northern 
Europe has acquired a more genial character, owing, among other causes, to 
the destruction of forests, the extinction of bogs and morasses by drainage 


with the careful and vastly-extended cultivation of the soil. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tae New-York ELection anp WHAT IT PROVES.—It proves that our Know 
Nothing friends have made a last and gallant effort, and are practically defeated. 
Henceforth they must grow small by degrees and beautifully less. Wherefore 
we may safely predict that the grand effort of ali pseudo-Democrats, whose 
folly has been caught in that net, will be exerted for some time in endeavor- 
ing to wriggle out of it; and we may expect harder ‘‘swearing” than Uncle 
Toby heard in Flanders—all to prove that they—innocent fellows—never 
saw through the bull’s-eye of the dark lantern. We are sorry for them: it i 
a hard necessity, but they must purge themselves of their contempt for the 
eternal principles of Democracy and equal rights—cven at the peril of their 
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souls. To think that men should have “an oath in heaven” for such a caus 
as Know-Nothingism. Is it not monstrous ? 


Ir proves that the Democratic party have played the fool long enough in 
this State. The vote shows them, when united, to possess a powerful ma- 
jority ; the loss of the State shows that divided they are dangerous only to 


each other. We know that they begin to see this, and that for the future 


whoever impedes a cordial reiinion of the party will be quietly but sternly 


laid by as a peace-offering to the genius of Democracy. Be it so. 


Ir proves that white men have risen to a par value in the mind of th 


whole North; and that bla k, and other fancy colored stocks, will be oper- 
uted in for the future to a very limited extent. It is a melancholy omen for 
Mr. Senator Seward, and all others in every portion of the Union, who live 
by the trade of agitation, that the people have grown heart k of the 


whole subject. Their heartiest desire is to hear no more of it. The finest 


vi i 


free-soil or pro-Slavery arguments are equally distasteful. They have ar 





ived at the point of common-sense at last, and say, For Heaven’s », let it 

alone. If you, Thomas, like it—go on liking it. If you, Peter Pipkin, dislike it 

ro on disliking it; but keep your Pipkin simmering over your ow , and 

let other people’s little fagots alone. The whole subject is “ fat and ful- 

. some to our ears, as howling after music.” To the dogs with the darkies 


and let white men try to take care of their own business, without interfering 
with that of their neighbors. 

Ir proves, therefore, that practically the honest Democracy of the State of 
New-York have united upon a common principle of nationality, and fidelity 


17 


1all band of ultras, 


to the common interest of the whole Union, whilst the sn 
whose Democracy has been simply a convenient cloak for a single anti-na- 
tionalism, are necessarily sloughed off, and thrown, will-ye nill-ye, into the 
arms of Seward Republicanism, or hybrid Know-Nothingism \ 
sult, to achieve which a defeat is triumph. 

Ir proves, in short, nothing more than every body knew before, that the 


Democratic party is the party of the people of the State of New-York, and 





that a very small quantity of common-sense and mutual concession by the 
prominent gentlemen in both wings will make it henceforth an absolute wni 
New-Mextco.—The total vote given at the election for delegate to Congress 


was as follows: 


Pat CH oi tics Fake Wesker Shas eee Menanawe . 6914 
POP TI Mek eics kadar ebcdekse seen ck CaES SO ( 
(Sa A TIO oc bc cb ewa ene estntsa were 


But the election is to be contested on the ground of illega ity in some of 
the counties. 

Gov. Merriweather returned to Santa Fé from Abiquie on the 13th inst., 
where he had been to negotiate the treaties with the Jicarillas and Muhuache 
Indians. 
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There were some five hundred Indians of these two tribes in attendance at 
the council, with whom treaties were made. They expressed themselves as 
tired of war, and desirous to live upon friendly terms with the whites; and 
we most sincerely hope they will keep their promise. The Jicarillas, in par 
ticular, were in the most abject condition, and had suffered terribly during 
The head-men of both nations were at the council, and promised 


the war. 
Each tribe has been assigned to a separ- 


to keep their people in subjection. 
ate region of country for their future homes, the Jicarillas upon the head- 


sb] 
nea 


waters of the Chama river, and the Utahs the district they now inhabit. Th 
treaties contain the usual general provisions. 

Gov. Merriwether appointed Elias T. Clark, of Los Luceros, to be Trea- 
surer of the Territory of New-Mexico, vice Charles L. Spencer, resigned. 
. Prospects or tue “ Repusiicans.”—Since the Ist of August, elections 
have been held in the following States, namely : 


North-Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, 

Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, California. 
New-York, New Jers Vv, Massachusetts. 


Of these sixteen States, the Republicans, or Fusionists, have carried Ver- 


mont and Ohio, by diminished majorities, compared with last year. All the 
rest have gone against them, including Maine, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, 
which last year went strongly in their favor. In like mannner the Know 
Nothings have carried three of the sixteen States, namely, California, Ken- 
tucky, and Massachussetts. The others are Democratic. 

The “chain gang,” or prisoners in the Cincinnati jail, held an election 
among themselves on election day. They numbered 35, and voted as fol- 
lows: Chase, 27; Trimble, 7; Medill,2. Mr. Chase, on being informed of 
the fact, said “it was another evidence of the fallacy of the theological doc- 
trine of total depravity.” 

Tne Isruuvs or Darren.—Mr. F. Kelly, who represents the New-York 
Inter-Oceanic Company, presented lately to the Cabinet at Washington, the 
maps, drawings, and reports of a corps of engineers, under the direction of 
Mr. K., showing the discovery of a practical channel for an inter-oceanic 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien. The Cabinet, it is said, is favorably im- 
pressed with the plan and the report. The drawings exhibit great skill, and 
a thorough examination of the proposed route, which is from the Gulf of 
Darien by the Atrato and Truando rivers to Humboldt Bay, on the Pacific. 

By the chart it appears that the Atrato empties itself into the Gulf by nine 
different mouths, all interrupted by sand-bars, and neither one having more 
than four feet water. It is proposed to stop up all but two of these mouths, 
and then by dredging three miles, a depth of thirty feet may be acquired at 
the entrance, and after that the stream furnishes from fifty to one hundred 
feet of water to the mouth of the Truando. At this point both rivers are fif- 
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teen fect above the mean level of the ocean tides. Then it is proposed to fol- 
low the bed of the Truando for the nicl of the canal to the base of the 
Cordilleras range—grading the channel, however, so as to turn the water of 


the river in the opposite direction, and supplying the a“ from the waters 
of the Atrato—thus dividing the Atrato, and causing one half to flow into the 
Pacific, while the other half pursues it natural course to the Atlantic. From 
the point of separation it is equi-distant, and just sixty-five miles to the 
shores of either ocean. 

At the base of the Cordilleras it is proposed to cut a tunnel three miles long 
and one hundred and twenty feet deep, so as to admit ships’ masts. This 
cutting would be through solid rock, and, consequently, there would be little 
or no washing from the constant ebbing and flowing through it of the Pa- 
cific’s tides—for the high tides would ju t reach the point of the canal on the 
eastern base of the mountains. From the western base to the Pacific 


is eight miles, about three miles of which would require dredging. The pro- 
posed canal is to be two hundred feet wide and thirty feet deep, so as to 
admit abreast two of the largest steamships, and is estimated to cost 
$1 £7,000,00 ). 

Upon no subject can the Cabinet better employ itself. The solution of the 
questions, Isa canal through the Isthmus of Darien practicable ?—and by whom 
shall it be made ?—and who shall control it when made ?—will solve the rid- 
dle of England's diplomatic course in Central America. Let it be undertaken 
under American protection, and it will not be long before the Cabinet 
of Great Britain shows its hand, The shortening of the route to India 
and China will give the nation to whom the command of that route 


the balance of power in the commercial world. The Indian trade has 


i 

, 1] by tur the dominant commercial nle 
every nation whi -h controlled it, y turns, the aominan ymmercial peopie, 
Carthage, Rome, the Italian Republics, Portugal, Holland, and, finally, Eng- 
o 

land. Each of these powers have held it a their turn, and in the order 
named. Look at history and see what it has made them. How long must 


we wait for our turn ? 

PENNSYLVANIA. The official vot of Pennsylvania for Can ul Commissioner, 
is for Plumer, Democrat, 161,281; Nicholson, Fusion, 149,745; Democratic 
najority, 11,536; making a change in favor of the Democracy, since last fall, 
of near 50,000 votes. Should the Democracy continue to gain during 
the next year as fast as they have in the la st year, 


und the Harrisburg 
l, they will carry the 


Union says there is every reason to believe that they wil 
State by 100,000. Inthe Senate there will be 17 Democrats, 16 Opposition ; 
House 68 Democrats, 52 Opposition. We can, therefore, elect a State 
Treasurer and United States Senator. 

Mr. Suton Wotr, or Pennsytvanta, on Know-Nornincism.—“ J have give 
the organization a full and thorough investigation ; and 1 NOW DECLARE 
THAT IN A LIFE OF SIXTY YEARS, I HAVE NEVER FOUND IN PRI 
VATE OR PUBLIC, hs POLITICS OR OUT OF IT, IN CHURCII OF 
STATE, AS MUCH DECEIT, FALSEHOOD, AND CORRUPTION, AS 


> 
. 
T 
i 
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FOUND IN THE SELF-STYLED, ‘AMERICAN PARTY.’ As an honest 
man I could not remain in political association with such a combination, and 
I withdrew; and now feel like a freeman, who had been enslaved, but had 
regained his liberty.” 

Intecauiry or Know-Norntmerism.—The Mississippian publishes a letter 
from Judge J. S. B. Thatcher, of Natchez, giving it as his opinion that 
Know-Nothingism is a criminal organization, a conspiracy to do an unlawful 
act by depriving Roman Catholic and naturalized citizens of their rights, and 
that the D pro sides a full ren ly. 

The Philadelphia Argus says: “ We are told that the Hon. Wm. B. Reed, 
District Attorney of this city, John M. Reed, and other gentlemen of large 
legal learning, have frequently expressed the same view, and that the Order 
is at any time liable to indictment.” 

Orecon.—The following is the corrected official vote for Delegate to Con 
gress from Oregon Territory: For Lane, Democrat, 6178 ; Gaines, Know 
Nothing, 3943. Lane’s majority, 2235. Increase of Democratic vote since 
1853, 1649. Increase of Opposition vote since 1853, 984. Aggregate 
increase, 2638. Total vote in 1855, 10,121. 

Virermra Correr.—The richest copper ore yet found in South-western 
Virginia, is said to have been recently discovered in the valley 4 few miles 
south of Jeffersonville, Tazewell county, Virginia. It is said to be the 
greatest copper discovery yet made in the State. 

Enviable position of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, the man elected by 


the men who voted for Chase: 


Ovr at Last.—Thomas H. Ford made a speech at a Fusion jollification, 
at Ashland, on the 16th inst., in which he said: “I am a Know-Nothing, 
and glory in the principles of the Know-Nothing party.” And growing 
warm and eloquent as he advanced, said : “If necessity should call the Know 
Nothings to arms, J would go to my knees in BLOOD to aid P 


Tue Inramy or Know-Nortnincism.—It has weakened in the American 
people the reverence for the purity of the ballot-box by teaching and insti 
gating bands of men to violate and trample it in the dust. 

It has weakened in our people the love of republican institutions by fami 
liarizing them with organizations subversive of republican principles. 

It has poisoned society, and has diffused distrust, suspicion, and hatred 
throughout the social circle by administering oaths binding on the taker even 
in his social relations. 

It has totally prostrated the moral energies of every individual who en- 
rolled himself in its ranks, by making him a sworn hypocrite and liar. 

It has arrayed one portion of our fellow-citizens in deadly and lasting ho 
tility to the other, and has thereby planted the seed of future riots and blood 
shed. 

It has checked the growth of liberty in Europe by putting in the mouth 
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of its despots arguments against the freedom and tolerance of republican in 
stitution 

[t has profaned the sacred home of religion by an appeal to the weak and 
miserable prejudices of fagot-burning fanaticism—violated in its letter and 

pirit the teachings of the Bible, scorned the ordinary promptings of a gener- 
us soul, the humanity and feelings of mercy. 

It has caused men to think lightly of treason to the general government, 
by administering oaths to violate the Constitution by the introduction of re 
ligious tests and the tests of birth-place. 

It has made traitors of the wealth and greatness of our states by the illibers 

which it advocates, the odious distinctions which it draws, and th 
leeds of murder which it instigates and commits. 

It has been false to the prosperity of the great West, by attempting 


’ 


to drive from our midst those enterprising men who haye, in part, built its 


] thlic works, tilled its fields, and been a controlling element of its 1 pid and 
astonishing increase in wealth and population. 
It has weakened the bonds of society, and shaken our government t 


by the instigation of numerous and bloody riots, repeat 


l 
’ 


violations of the purity of the ballot-box, in Cincinnati, Louisville, and Kan- 


, the destruction of valuable property, the most atrocious murders of i 
Rokk ae ; ? ia ‘ y 
ent men, and the burning in flames of weak and defenseless women and 


children. 

It has struck a heavy blow at government, religion, society, morality, and 
very thing that honest men and republicans hold dear. 

Such is the brief history of that short-lived but desperate organization 
he Know-Nothing party. Itisspurned in the bosom of every honest man, it 
lives in the fears of every mother, and every child in the land can recount 
horrors. History and tradition will hand down to posterity its intense in- 


1 


juity. Its name will be Anathema. Let its misdeeds go down to succeeding 
enerations in the condensed and expressive phase—“ the infamy of Know- 
Nothingism.”— ¢ land Plaindeale 

GroroiaA on Kynow-Norninaism.—The people of this State look upon Know 


Nothingism as a dangerous foe to the institutions of the South. They view 





{ 1 rva it the ¢ I y¢ power Ol which is t } I l 
oppressor They see that it h ready b stru t I r ¢ 
ir b friends in the Northern States, and aivid and 1s 
] 0 s of the Soutl Thus they find the new Orde: the ( 
«DH ir institu ,’ and they have bri t i \ t 
ls rdance with these facts 
I > N \ ss Pr Ss, ¢ Mis ( 
0 S44, s lof \ Bure . the nius I let] 
lk and not aripple marketh the spot where |] 5 
f its rise, progress, and fall covers but little more tha { 
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racy had but to settle themselves to the work, and it has whipped the d 


formity out of his boots on the first serious struggle. Know-Nothingism 
has proved to be by far the weakest enemy with which the National Democ- 


racy has ever had to contend. Whiggery was a Malakoff tower, which we 


’ 


had to assault six times and only prostrated on the seventh attack. But 


Know-Nothingism has been as powerless to resist us as were the Mexicans 
at Palo Alto to resist the charge of May’s dragoons. 

In Pennsylvania the Democracy have whipped out the combined forces of 
Know-Nothingism, Abolitionism,and Whiggery. In Ohio, Know-Nothingism, 
as a distinct issue, is simply a contemptible faction. In scarcely a Northern 
State is there any longer an effort to run Know-Nothingism as an issue dis- 
tinct from Abolitionism. In the South, save Kentucky, Know-Nothiogism 
has been prostrated in its first encounter with the Democracy. Like a 
snake, whose head has been mashed, there is yet a little quivering and squirm- 
ing: but the thing is harmless, and its presence is offensive only as some of 
its filthy offal offends the public olfactories o sionally in publie pl 
Nash tlle Union. 


ArkansAs.—The Cairo City Times gives the distinguished, or extinguished 


gentleman mentioned below, a very pithy poetic letter of dismission from the 


Democratic party : 
“Solon Borland, doctor of medicine, editor, ex-member of Congr 


and ex-minister to Central America, has at last cut loose entirely from the 
Democratic party, from which he has received all his position and preferment 
hitherto. After hanging on the fence and denying his masters for some time 
he has come out in his paper, The Gazette of Little Rock, with an open 
avowal of Know-Nothingism. No good Democrat can be sorry t 
party is rid of this man, who deserted his post in the crisis of 1850, and 
whose chief ‘ principle’ is greed. 

*‘A short time before Solon came out thus openly, there was a purse m 
up for the establishment of a leading Know-} 
That journal has never been born, and the Gazette is the leading Know-No 


vothing journal in Arkansas 


thing paper of the State. It is a reasonable supposition that Solon received 
his equivalent. 


(j tI ind! ft 1 al nst } { 
Ho la brain may hold a world 
] 1 olor bh] " 
Pill r, ¢ r, and politic ! 

{ 1! ‘and if for ever,’ better still— 
Lea D rats no ra 1 thy will 


Domi rh WHINE. W hat shall we do with it f Shall we have no Ameri in 
vine on the lees well-refined? Will the ultra advocates of prohibition sp 
h ck, or must the vine be cut up root and branch? It isa grave 


—wemnesee f & 


or 
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question. Look what a source of national wealth is developing in it: and 
remember, too, that wine-growing countries are proverbially temperate coun- 
tries. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, in a recent report on the business 
of that city, remarks as follows: 

‘“‘ Another business which has grown up almost entirely since 1850, is the 
making of wine, and which promises to equal in amount that of the finest 
provinces of France. By comparing the statistics of the Horticultural 
Society with the fact that numerous vineyards have been set out in the last 
year or two, we may confidently state that there are not less than 2000 acres 
of Catawba vines in cultivation, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, of which 1600 
acres are in full bearing. By the average production of the last few years, 
this area of vines will yield 700,000 gallons, and in a very short time 
it must be greatly increased. Already dry and sparkling wines, and brandy, 
commanding the highest prices, are made here, and the demand for them is 
rreater than the supply.” 

Mr. V. Longworth, the famous wine-grower of Cincinnati, has just pub- 
lished an article, in which he says: “Ours is the region for grape culture 
and the manufacturing of wine. The wine countries of Europe have no na- 
tive grapes. Our hills and valleys are covered with vines, producing hun- 
dreds of varieties of grapes.” 


On1o Evectiox—OrrictaL Resutt.—The Cincinnati Columbian publishes a 
table of the result in Ohio, which foots up as follows : 


INNG Wee csetchis woe he eae wa was eee. cenele dedaces .. 146,106 
MG a ha ee Si abi dia eae kiki oe aw oNane ed 130,887 
PRTG ws. & o5..d Rogar oiaca one Bars 6 ae eRe bre SOs alee 24,237 


The complete returns from Ohio, therefore, show that the “glorious 
victory” of the Black Republicans is just no victory at all. Chase lacks about 
10,000 of a majority on the popular vote. Ilis plurality over Medill is 


15,000, not 50,000! 


(33° Ir is just to say that the note appended to the letter from T. J. Boy 


20Wie, 1n 


» November number of the Review, was not designed to impugn the character 


literary ability of its author, or to reflect upon any other person. 


3h 
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OvR musical season has fairly commenced. 
novelty, no freshly-arrived star, more brilliant than all its fellows, 


it is pleasant to be able to say, that all our old 


ill survive a ae 
encouraging fact of itself} certainly, and one which leads us to hope that the taste 
for music has at last found a fixed home among us. Mr. Theodore Lisfeld has 
returned from his European trip, with renewed health and all his former ardor, and 


has given us, at Dodworth’s cosy concert-room, the first Quartette Soiree of his sixth 
season. The notable feature of the evening w lici in, f 
piano, violin, and violoncello. It was perfectly 


1 


en) 
ires! 


‘iginality which compositions 


rays prepared to exp 


ing to desire 


t ease and quiet which mat 


k 
least agreeable feature of his perf 
a piano-player to give an emphatic a 


the instrument, body, 


whites w 
a general colla 
are certain that all this may 
The Quartette of Mendelssohn we di 
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it too-finely 


’s violin, or 1 


hall go to press 
he crowded rehears 


arsed, this season will 


fying to the large audiences wh , notwitl 


Max Maretzek’s assertion, that r totally negl 


duction of “classical music in thei forts 





